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OUR COMMUNITY moral confusion generated by adult be- 
PARTNERSHIP havior. 


NE of the striking developments of 

this decade has been the growing 
recognition of mutual interests and 
mutual obligations on the part of the 
community and its schools. That in- 
tangible wall that seemed to separate 
them, with the implication that each 
should stay on its own side and mind its 
own business, is crumbling in many of 
its sectors. Many schools now use the 
community as a laboratory for first- 
hand experiences, which sometimes in- 
clude direct services for the public wel- 
fare. At the same time, community 
interest, in an increasing number of 
places, is crystallizing into some kind of 
organized procedure for studying sym- 
pathetically the problems of the school 
and assisting in their solution. 

Various factors have helped to pro- 
mote this movement. The war-time serv- 
ices of the schools had awakened public 
interest and admiration. Wise direction 
of the Parent-Teacher Association’s 
program of study and activities had 
shown how community groups could be 
intelligently and unobtrusively helpful 
to the schools. The impairment of edu- 
cational services due to under-paid 
teachers and inadequate buildings had 
aroused many citizens from indifference 
and stirred them to a realization of their 
own responsibility. But the most funda- 
mental cause of the change is the uneasy 
feeling, now becoming general, that the 
schools can not fairly be expected to 
shoulder the whole burden of helping 
our youth to understand and accept 
sound social values in the midst of the 


To help codrdinate and otherwise 
assist the work of community groups, 
there was organized last May the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. Its chairman is Roy E. Lar- 
sen, president of Time, Inc., and its 
membership includes many prominent 
public spirited citizens. Two national 
foundations are assisting to finance its 
work, and Henry Toy, Jr., a du Pont 
executive, who led the campaign for 
better schools in Delaware, has been 
chosen its Executive Director. 

The stated purpose of the national 
organization is “to work for concerted 
action by citizens in their own communi- 
ties.” Its plan of action is suggested by 
the following three paragraphs quoted 
from public statements made by its 
chairman, Mr. Larsen: 

At this stage, the Commission is concerned 
not so much with the form citizen partici- 
pation should take, but rather with the form 
it does take. So we are studying various kinds 
of citizen groups and community organiza- 
tions in the hope that they may provide the 
basis for model suggestions to answer the key 
questions : How do we go about forming what 
kind of community group? How do we go 
about getting what kind of information about 
our public schools? 

Citizens’ groups differ widely in their 
make-up. Sometimes they serve as advisory 
committees to forward-looking school super- 
intendents and school boards. Sometimes they 
are parent-teacher associations who have 
greatly expanded their program; sometimes 
they are compounds of many different civic 
organizations ; and sometimes they are small, 
independent committees formed on the spur 
of the moment to meet an emergency need. 
Almost invariably, no matter how they 
started, they have had the full co-operation 
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of the school superintendent; almost invari- 
ably many of the laymen are also members of 
the local P.T.A. No matter how such organi- 
zations came into being, however, and no 
matter what their make-up, they seem capable 
of getting remarkable results. 

Most of the citizen organizations we have 
been in touch with have been started since the 
war. Few of them are more than three years 
old. It is truly extraordinary to see the speed 
with which real progress has been made in 
the communities where laymen and educators 
have been working together on their school 
programs. (To me this is further confirma- 
tion of the widespread, if latent, interest and 
realization of the importance of our school 
problems.) Wide publication of the fact that 
results are being achieved so quickly may do 
much to encourage the hesitant who thinks it 
takes years to achieve results. 


The significance of this general move- 
ment and its possibilities for opening 
new forms of school-community co- 
operation, challenge the familiar con- 
ception of limitations under which our 
schools must operate. Many obviously 
desirable innovations in school proce- 
dure and curriculum materials have been 
considered but abandoned through fear 
of misunderstanding and hostile inter- 
pretation by the community. Progress 
in school practices can not go much 
beyond community understanding and 
acceptance. These come slowly and 
uncertainly for lack of effective channels 
of communication and of facilities for 
joint participation in the consideration 
of needs and in the decisions as to the 
general plan for meeting them. 

Many striking examples of this situa- 
tion and its remedy were encountered 
by this writer last year. The experience 
grew out of an evaluation study made 
for the Kellogg Foundation of the 
Health Education projects which it had 
helped to finance in several states. The 
distinctive nature of these projects was 
that of providing first-hand experiences 
for pupils in assisting with public health 
activities, surveying needs, and helping 
inaugurate improvements. In conse- 
quence, a good deal of the class time was 
often spent away from the school 
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grounds, This tended to raise questions 
out in the community as to what the 
teachers were up to, and why the pupils 
were not in the classrooms attending to 
their proper business. Moreover, health 
teaching, if it tries to go beyond simple 
text-book platitudes, is particularly sub- 
ject to resistance arising from taboos 
and misconceptions. In spite of spec- 
tacular success of the projects in some 
localities, it became evident that most 
communities required a preliminary un- 
derstanding of the purposes and antici- 
pated activities. 

The procedure which came to be 
customary began with a community 
meeting, sponsored by one or more civic 
groups. Discussion of health needs and 
hazards usually became animated, and 
would lead to the selection of a com- 
munity health council to continue in- 
vestigations, make recommendations, 
and coéperate with the schools. Through 
sharing in the planning, the council 
became the advocate and interpreter of 
the kind of activities agreed upon. Asa 
result there was no standard form for 
these health projects, since each com- 
munity chose the points of emphasis 
that seemed most useful for local con- 
ditions. Very often the satisfaction and 
interest generated by the success of this 
venture led to a desire for further and 
broader areas of codperation and per- 
manent responsibilities for the council. 

California provides some excellent 
examples of this kind of outcome, One 
of these is in the Clovis Unified District. 
Originating in a community meeting 
called to consider better health services 
for schoolchildren, it later developed 
into the Community Planning Council, 
responsible not only for helping to secure 
improved educational services, but for 
promoting and codrdinating also other 
enterprises designed to serve the wel- 
fare of the total population of that re- 
gion. In an article published in the 
JourNnat last year under the title, A 
Community Education Planning Com- 
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mission, Herbert Gwinn described the 
splendid services rendered to the schools 
of Inyo County through the work of a 
commission in which twenty-four lay 
citizens and nine educators launched a 
cooperative attack upon the educational 
problems of that County. 

This emerging partnership may help 
us find answers to some baffling ques- 
tions. Serving effectively the urgent 
needs of youth in these confusing times 
is dependent upon fundamental revision 
of the curriculum. Needed changes de- 
pend, in turn, upon the understanding, 


acceptance, and active support of the 
community. This implies wide partici- 
pation in the discussion of purposes and 
plans. When educators try to express 
these in language the layman can under- 
stand, it may help to clarify their own 
thinking. They will probably find also 
surprisingly sound sense in the sugges- 
tions that come from across the table. 
Some timid souls may cast nervous 
glances back toward those ivory towers, 
but the advent of democracy in vital 
planning forecasts a better day in 
education.—F. W. T. 





How Democratic Is Your School? 


The above question is the title of a set of self-appraisal checklists and in- 
structions recently made available by the Division of Secondary Education of 
the U.S. Office of Education. One checklist is for teachers and the other for 
pupils. Each consists of 55 items upon which to register attitudes and practices. 
These were prepared by Earl Hutchinson, Field Representative for the Division, 
assisted by a committee of seven high school teachers and administrators. Their 
use would certainly create lively interest in the citizenship class, and might 
stimulate some earnest soul-searching. The purpose and character of the check- 
lists may be inferred from the following explanatory paragraph: 

What does American democracy mean to teachers and administrators? 
What does it mean to students? What effect does a school’s interpretation 
of American democracy have on the day by day life of high-school students? 
Upon answers to these questions depends the success or failure of efforts to 
prepare youth for the privileges and responsibilities of the democratic way 
of life. People grow into democracy, and a school environment that facilitates 
this growth conditions the quality of the adult citizen. His performance 
becomes to a great extent the measure of the school’s attainment. 











What Return on the Public’s 


Investment? 


EFORE attempting a decision as to 

what the public should expect as a 
return on its educational investment we 
must settle some preliminary matters. 
A business man‘seeking financial advice 
does not descend upon his investment 
counsel and with no further introduction 
ask “What should I expect as a return 
on my investment ?” 


Of course the investment counsel 
would say to such a customer “What 
investment ? Blue chip securities of good 
sound concerns, shares in enterprises 
manufacturing obsolescent or obsolete 
merchandise, speculative securities, or 
have you some other idea? Are you in- 
terested only in the most conservative 
investments, offering a great measure 
of security but small return, or in care- 
fully managed forward-looking busi- 
nesses, sound and on a good dividend 
basis, or only in experimental and 
gambling ventures? Do you believe in 
mass production or do you want your 
money to go into hand manufacture 
with limited output? You must under- 
stand,” our counsel would continue, 
“that the amount you are willing to 
invest and the nature of the business 
will have much to do with your right to 
a reasonable return. There is such a 
thing as ‘selective investment.’ ” 

And so it is with education. The 
public’s right to expect is measured in 
part by the amount which it is willing 
to invest and by the kind of school en- 
terprise which it is willing to finance. 

In our discussion I take it that we 
shall have to assume that the public to 
which we are referring is an investor 
who is willing to pay the full price of a 
sound investment, that it will supply 
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4 By JOSEPH P. LOEB 





q Public education as a joint enter- 
prise has sometimes suffered from a 
lack of complete understanding as to 
outcomes sought by the participants. 
The result has too often been sus- 
picion and misinterpretation. The 
writer, representing the general 
public, tells educators what, in his 
opinion, the public has a right to ex- 
pect from its investment, prefacing it 
with some pertinent examples of what 
it should not expect. 

Joseph P. Loeb has exceptional fit- 
ness for this réle. His splendid record 
as a civic leader in Los Angeles has 
been enhanced by his outstanding 
service as a member of the State 
Board of Education since 1943. He 
speaks as a layman with an intense 
zeal for public education and a dis- 
cerning sympathy with teachers and 
their problems. This article was origi- 
nally prepared as an address before 
a Phi Delta Kappa conference. 





adequate plant and adequate equipment, 
and that personnel is well-trained, suf- 
ficient in numbers, and adequately paid. 
It is this ideal, if not hypothetical, pub- 
lic and its educational system that we are 
discussing. 

Before trying to state what the public 
should expect of you let me mention 
some things that it should not expect. 

It should not expect miracles. 

So many parents who have appeared 
before our Board from time to time 
advocating this or opposing that expect 
the school teacher to make a brilliant 
scholar out of a child of limited intelli- 
gence or a well-behaved youngster out 
of a maladjusted or upset child over 
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whom the , rents themselves have had 
no control. 

As I think back over some of the 
hearings that our State Board has held 
and over the letters from subscribers 
which appear in the daily press I am 
impressed by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of adverse criticisms are made 
by parents who are disappointed in their 
own particular offspring. The effect of 
school upon the one child is accepted as 
a measure of the school’s worth. So we 
have complaints that “my child can’t 
spell,” or “my child can’t write,” or “my 
child plays hooky,” or “my child hasn’t 
learned as much as little Willie, who 
lives next door and goes to a small 
private school.” 


ARENTHETICALLY, I recall one 

letter we received, signed by a fairly 
large group of parents, protesting 
against the deficiencies in our schools, 
particularly upon the lack of training 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. It 
was a short letter, less than one page. In 
it I counted nine errors in grammar and 
spelling. 

The public should not expect custom- 
built products from mass production. 
That statement needs clarification. The 
average graduate of a public school may 
be less adept in some particulars than 
the graduate of a private school because, 
among other reasons, there cannot be 
and should not be selectivity of entrants 
to public schools and it may well be that 
the average intelligence, or interest, or 
economic status and home life, of the 
pupils in private schools is somewhat 
higher than the corresponding over-all 
averages which are applicable to public 
schools. On the other hand I think that 
we agree that the better students in the 
public schools, those who are above the 
mass average, are fully as well educated 
as are pupils in private schools. When I 
Say that the public school should not 
expect custom-built scholars from the 


public schools I am speaking only of 
over-all averages. 

Moreover, the public school pupil, 
generally speaking, learns sooner and 
perhaps better how to live with others. 
The very fact that he has had close con- 
tacts with a larger number of associates, 
that they have come from many varying 
instead of from a single or limited num- 
ber of selected environments, that he 
has had to learn to accommodate his 
manners and his thinking to theirs and 
to live in friendly codperation with them 
outside of as well as within the class- 
room, are all items that must be credited 
to the mass production of the large 
school whenever comparisons are made. 

The public should not expect the 
school to perform the functions of a 
good home and to relieve parents from 
all their obligations to train and to disci- 
pline their children. And yet many par- 
ents seem to expect just this. To them, 
school is a place to which the little 
nuisances can be sent for a certain num- 
ber of hours so that father can go about 
his business and mother relax and per- 
haps play bridge or gin rummy while 
teacher instills not only learning but also 
discipline, morals, and all those other 
things in the teaching of which some of 
us think the primary responsibility rests 
upon the home and the parents rather 
than upon the school and the teacher. 


OR should public schools be ex- 
pected to perform the work of the 
churches. The parents of the younger 
children and later the churches and the 
religious schools should have the sole 
responsibility for providing religious 
education. This does not mean that 
morals, manners, and ethical principles 
should not be a part of the school cur- 
riculum. Of course they are, and in- 
evitably must be. 
These things of which I have spoken 
are some, though by no means all, of 
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the returns which the public is not en- 
titled to expect of education. 

What are some of the things which 
it should and does expect? An index, 
fairly complete except as to the Univer- 
sity of California, can be compiled from 
the Education Code and from some 
other statutes of this state. Included in 
the list will be an astonishing number 
of. items and functions not ordinarly 
thought of by us when we use the word 
“education,” but-which the law never- 
theless prescribes for our schools. These 
items or functions are among the mis- 
cellaneous returns which, under our 
laws, the people of California expect, 
and receive on their investment. I do not 
know how statisticians apportion ex- 
penses of such services as these when 
they report on “pupil costs” or other 
standards of measurement. In all fair- 
ness these miscellaneous returns must be 
given full consideration in evaluating 
our educational system. 


OSSIBLY the authors of the title 

which has been given to us to discuss 
here did not have in mind these miscel- 
laneous returns as much as the obvious, 
direct, primary, end-product of the 
schools—the pupils. I hope to say some- 
thing about them, too. But first I have 
some comments to offer about certain 
returns of a less obvious kind, that 
might well be compared to the “invisible 
exports” of such areas as Southern 
California, when it used to be called 
“sunny,” and Europe, which once pros- 
pered greatly from the visits of tourists. 
The “invisible exports” of the schools 
which I now have in mind are the extra- 
curricular services rendered by our 
teachers, outside of school in their per- 
sonal relations with and influence upon 
young people, in their participation in 
community social life and other com- 
munity affairs, and through their serv- 
ices in promoting the progress of learn- 
ing and the formation of community 
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ideals and opinions through various 
means, among others such as research, 
publications, and the lecture platform, 

You can add many more items, I am 
sure, to the list of the teacher’s contri- 
butions to the public. If the teacher’s 
time after school is reasonably free from 
pedagogical duties and from worries the 
teacher will pay an even larger return 
to the public and at the same time will 
live a richer life and have the social 
position to which he is entitled and in 
which he is needed. 


Of these “invisible exports,” let me 
say this. Even under the not-too-favor- 
able existing conditions they are of 
immeasurable value. They are an im- 
portant return on the investment in 
education. The dividend rate can be 
increased if the investment is such that 
the offer of adequate compensation will 
attract competent young persons into 
teacher training, relieve those in teach- 
ing positions from the worst of their 
financial worries, diminish the necessity 
under which so many struggle to work 
outside of school for supplemental in- 
come, and free their time as well as 
their minds to engage in creative pur- 
suits. In their school work they should 
not be called upon to teach impossibly 
oversize classes. Mass production can 
succeed only with adequate plant. Ac- 
cording to a recent press release (Los 
Angeles Times, Mar. 10, 1949), County 
Superintendent Trillingham reports 
that more than 60,000 children are com- 
pelled to attend half-day sessions in Los 
Angeles County school areas alone be- 
cause of classroom shortages and that 
1,860 children are attending part-time 
kindergarten while almost as many, 
1,645 to be exact, are on waiting lists, 
unable to enter. The particular news 
release does not touch upon the question 
of oversize classes, but of course a con- 
dition such as that which is described 
necessarily connotes crowded rooms and 
half-day classes. 
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FTER school hours teachers should 
have free time to live their own 
lives and should not be required to at- 
tend to unnecessary routine matters and 
unnecessary conferences and meetings. 
Two recent instances demonstrate 
that teacher leadership in community 
affairs is valuable and that it is possible 
even under present adverse conditions. 
One is the case of Mrs. Millie Mun- 
sey. A short time ago the press carried 
a dispatch from Bakersfield about this 
lady, who had taught in the local schools 
for fifty years. The news item reads in 
part: “Bakersfield American Legion 
Post was host to 250 city, county and 
state officials and civic leaders at a din- 
ner honoring the veteran instructor as 
‘first citizen’ of the year.”” An unusual 
and touching recognition by the public 
of a teacher’s contribution to the public 
welfare. 

Another case in mind is that of the 
present mayor of Sacramento, a lady 
who had taught in the public schools of 
that city. I understand that many of the 
pubiic officials of Sacramento were her 
former pupils and off the record I was 
told last week while in Sacramento that 
she treats them as though they were still 
her pupils and that they love it. 

Let us now talk about returns as 
represented by pupil output. 

I do not want, nor am I equipped, to 
dip too deeply into the philosophy of 
education. Fortunately for all of us I am 
speaking as a layman, and so am not 
expected to know much about those 
things. But there is a necessary connec- 
tion between them and our subject be- 
cause it is through them that what I 
have called the direct or primary end 
product of the schools is developed. 

Fundamentally, and I have met no 
person connected with our schools who 
believes otherwise, there must be laid 
a solid foundation of skill in certain es- 
sential subjects, without which, it might 


be said without too much straining of 
the meaning of the words, there would 
be illiteracy. The legislature has made 
this a prescribed part of our educational 
policy. It says, speaking through the 
Education Code (Ed. Code, sec. 10303) : 


A minimum of 50 per cent of each school 
week shall be devoted to reading, writing, 
language study, spelling, arithmetic, and 
civics in grades one to six, inclusive, and a 
minimum of 600 minutes of each school week 
shall be devoted to such subjects in grades 
seven and eight. 


Unquestionably, pupils adequately 
skilled in these subjects are returns 
which the public should expect from its 
schools. But that is not all. 


The Harvard Committee said in its 
often-quoted report: 

Taken as a whole education seeks to do two 
things: help young persons fulfill the 
unique, particular functions in life which 
it is in them to fulfill, and fit them so far 
as it can for those common spheres which, 
as citizens and heirs of a joint culture, they 
will share with others. 


ie a tentative statement prepared by 
a subcommittee of the California 
State Curriculum Commission and now 
under consideration for revision and 
presentation to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the same two purposes of educa- 
tion are emphasized though in different 
language: 
Education must develop within the minds 
and hearts of American youth the basic 
principles and fundamental ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy. This makes it important 
to instill a love of and an appreciation for 
the developing American way of life in each 
student. . . . Education in a democracy is 
concerned with the education of free men— 
loyal to the values and processes of de- 
mocracy, with knowledge to guard their 
freedom, and possessing the discipline and 
vision to enable them to sacrifice personal 
and immediate gain to the general welfare. 
This is the kind of education which our 
faith in American democracy demands and 
this is the keynote of public education in 
California. 
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ri other pages too numerous to quote 
the same California tentative state- 
ment elaborates the thought that educa- 
tion must fit the pupil for the full 
realization of his individual capacities. 
That is to say, he must be taught the 
necessary skills in the so-called funda- 
mentals, about the different fields of 
work and the requirements for success 
in them, and to prepare for the occupa- 
tion of his choice, in short, to become 
an economic producer. An appreciation 
of ethical values and the ability to work 
and to play with other persons and other 
groups are essentials. There are other 
elements mentioned to which I refer 
today only by this brief reference, but 
there is one other, or perhaps I should 
say a group of others, which I regard as 
of particular importance and not to be 
passed over. 
Again I quote from the tentative re- 
port: 
Within the school program each individual 
should find opportunity for experiences 
which contribute towards his development 
of the capacity to live richly and fully. 
Opportunity to learn about and to enjoy 
literature, art, music, dramatics, radio, 
beauty in nature, individual and group leis- 
ure time pursuits, and the like should be 
thought of as the birthright of each Amer- 
ican boy and girl. 


Many years ago I heard the late Mrs. 
Susan Dorsey address a junior high 
school graduating class. She emphasized 
that education must develop “apprecia- 
tions.” In that one word she summed up 
much of the foregoing. 
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Education must give the pupil an ap- 
preciation of his or her status as a free 
man or free woman in a free society. 
It must give an appreciation of the work 
which is to be done and an interest in it 
and a skill that will enable it to be done 
well. And in addition there must be the 
power to understand, at least sufficiently 
to enable one to appreciate, the arts and 
the sciences and the efforts and accom- 
plishments and talents of others and the 
beauties and the other things which go 
to the living of a full life. 

These, then, in addition to the many 
miscellaneous special services to which 
I have referred, are the returns which 
the public should expect from its 
schools: young people who are and will 
continue to be worthy members of our 
democracy and good American citizens, 
well trained for their economic careers 
and able to appreciate life to its fullest, 
and teachers so situated that they can 
take their rightful places as influential 
figures in the community. 


ANP just as the prudent investor in 
stocks or bonds or lands has a right 
to expect a return commensurate only 
with his care in selecting his investment 
and his willingness to pay a fair price 
for it so should the public be willing to 
invest in proportion to its interest in 
education and in proportion to its ex- 
pectation of returns, and having done so 
should have the right to expect to re- 
ceive in return good men and women, 
good Americans, and good workers. 





In my opinion there are two essential characteristics which American second- 
ary education should acquire if it is to move forward, One of them is to give the 
teachers the opportunity and the responsibility to make the curriculum; the other 
is that principals assume a leadership rdle in curriculum development. Most prin- 
cipals in the past have done little to improve the curriculum of their schools.— 
Rosert S. Grucurist, of the Minneapolis Schools in The North Central Associa- 


tion Quarterly. 














A Community’s Career Night 


HE chain of thought which led to 
the organization of a very success- 
ful “career night” at Sequoia Union 
High School (Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia), briefly reviewed, seems plain 
enough. But the significant fact is that 
community-wide action and cooperation 
has followed the realization of the needs 
of vocational counseling in these times. 
Vocational counseling is perhaps 
never so effective as when it comes from 
those who have actual experience in 
particular occupations. Those whose 
duty it is to counsel in the public schools 
often have little vocational experience 
outside of teaching. Many counselors 
make valiant attempts to study the fields 
in which their counselees are interested, 
but the number of occupations is enor- 
mous, and good teachers know that 
nothing teaches so forcibly and directly 
as first-hand experience. 

To supplement in-school counseling, 
it has become customary in some com- 
munities for students to visit places of 
business, industry, and government or 
to consult with vocational specialists in 
public employment agencies. Students 
who express interest or show aptitudes 
in particular fields thus have a valuable 
chance to discover the financial and 
social rewards, the required training, 
conditions of work, and opportunities 
for employment and advancement in a 
special field of interest. 

It has also been recognized in many 
schools that the parents should be a third 
member of the student-counselor voca- 
tional guidance team. But it is difficult 
to bring parents, students, and teachers 
together at convenient times and to put 
in their hands the information required 
for career decisions of far-reaching im- 
portance. 


4 By JOHN CAFFREY 





4q How can community resources best 
be utilized to make vocational guid- 
ance realistic? This article describes 
one way to accomplish this and at the 
same time to bring about better un- 
derstanding and closer codperation 
between school and community in 
general. 

John Caffrey is a teacher of English 
and journalism in the Sequoia Union 
High School, and is chairman of the 
local Public Relations Committee. He 
was formerly on the faculty of the 
Sacramento College, and has given 
summer session instruction at both the 
University of California and San 
Jose State College. His master’s de- 
gree was earned at the University of 
Washington. 





The purpose of Sequoia’s “career 
night” is to bring together men and 
women of experience in particular vo- 
cations, students, their parents, and 
counselors for the purpose of explaining 
and discussing the qualifications for, as 
well as the nature of, various occupa- 
tions and professions. 


To arrange this, a committee was 
formed to represent the opinions and 
organize the energies of school and 
other community groups. The presi- 
dents of the boys’ and girls’ leagues, the 
deans of boys and girls, the chairman 
of the school vocational committee, 
teachers, representatives of civic service 
clubs (e.g., Kiwanis and Zonta), parent- 
teacher groups, and school adminis- 
trators joined in a well-directed and 
fruitful attempt to enlist the aid of 
specialists in the community who could 
provide vocational guidance on the basis 
of direct, participative experience. 
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«7 AREER NIGHT” begins with a 

general meeting held in the school 
auditorium. Brief explanations of the 
purpose of the meeting are made, and 
visiting parents and students are pro- 
vided with copies of the evening’s pro- 
gram. The visitors then divide into small 
groups and meet in separate rooms with 
the invited vocational guides. 

In the spring of 1949, thirty-one dif- 
ferent occupational and professional 
guidance sessions were held in the school 
building. In charge of each group was a 
teacher with a special interest in the 
vocation to be discussed. The teacher’s 
job is to introduce the speakers, call for 
questions afterward, sum up the results 
of discussions, and, in general, to act as 
moderator. 

For example, the group session on 
landscape gardening, farming, forestry, 
and veterinary science may consist of 
the county agricultural commissioner, a 
representative of the county fire service, 
a landscape gardener, and practicing 
veterinarian, each of whom explains the 
social value, the opportunities for em- 
ployment and financial reward, the re- 
quired training, and the conditions of 
daily work in each field. 

The discussion then expands to in- 
clude participating parents and students, 
who question the experts closely on 
details, ask for specific advice, and dis- 
cover sources of further information. 
The teacher-moderator then tries to re- 
view the discussion and give each visitor 
“something to take home and think 
about.” 

While it is impossible to cover every 
occupation, it is possible to select out of 
the thousands of job-listings a few key 
classifications which can be covered 
adequately in a one- or two-hour session. 
As an example of the breadth of in- 
terests which can be considered in thirty- 
one individual meetings, the following 
is a list of the occupations reviewed this 
year (in addition to the one already 
mentioned ) . 
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Commercial art and advertising, 
drama, clothing and dress design, in- 
terior decorating, photography, insur- 
ance, personnel, banking, business, radio 
and telephone communications, dental 
science, nursery school and elementary 
teaching, high school and college teach- 
ing, nutrition and home economics, law, 
music, medicine, nursing, physical and 
occupational therapy, laboratory re- 
search, buying and selling, floral mer- 
chandising, secretarial and stenographic 
services, accounting, beauty services, 
psychology, social welfare, aviation, 
radio and journalism, machine and hand 
crafts, auto mechanics, engineering, 
military science, and pharmacy. 


| SS yialescenleh in these fields very gen- 
erously devote their time to this 
program when they are conscious of the 
importance of proper training and care- 
ful selection of those who are to enter 
these vocations with them. They should 
be made to understand that a realistic 
picture of vocations is needed desper- 
ately by young people confronted with 
today’s bewildering variety of career 
choices. 


Office managers, writers, public offi- 
cials, union representatives, owners of 
businesses, shop foremen, independent 
artisans, professional men, government 
technicians, teachers, bankers, and em- 
ployees in any field—even those without 
counseling training—can present a clear 
and sober picture of the vocations in 
which students are interested. To hear 
a structural engineer, for example, de- 
scribe his own training, the nature of his 
daily work, the hours of employment, 
the opportunities he sees for himself, 
the salaries paid (and possible), and 
the way he “feels” about his work is 
stimulating as well as authoritative. 


“Career Night” can become a prac- 
tical and useful event in a community 
of any size, The small community’s 
narrow range of occupations is an 
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additional reason for obtaining on-the- 
job counsel from larger and distant 
areas. The community interest engen- 
dered by such a program has a salutary 
effect on the respect which citizens pay 
to the fine counseling program of a 
community-conscious school —and to 
the problems of today’s school children. 

A group of interested teachers or 
parents (or students, for that matter), 
can organize a “career night” in any 
community. The best time for such a 
program is probably in the fall—or in 
the late spring, coincidental with the 
programming of courses for the follow- 
ing school year. Some suggested organ- 
izational steps follow: 

1. Make arrangements with the prin- 
cipal for the use of the school building 
and for the codperation of school and 
local officials (e.g., traffic officers, who 
must manage the evening’s parking 
problem, etc. ). 

2. Meet with city and county voca- 
tional guidance counselors and employ- 
er-group representatives and get sug- 
gestions for the number and titles of 
section meetings—and to gather a sug- 
gested list of experts to be invited. 

3. Arrange for the use of a sound 
motion picture projector and one or two 
of the fine films available from univer- 
sities or public agencies on vocational 
guidance (e.g., How to Choose a Ca- 
reer). This film can be shown during 
the general meeting at the beginning of 
the evening. 


4. Request students to sign up in ad- 
vance for the sessions they wish to at- 
tend, make a schedule of needed rooms 
and teacher-moderators, and prepare a 
brochure to be sent home well in ad- 
vance of the program date. 

5. See that local papers provide pub- 
licity. The presence of a well-known 
speaker for the general meeting will be 
an advantage, publicity-wise. 

6. Explain the purposes and organi- 
zation of the evening to leaders of local 
civic organizations such as the Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, 
Elks, American Legion, and various 
women’s clubs. They can be encouraged 
to suggest—or supply !—speakers and 
to provide publicity in their meetings. 

7. Meet with the teachers who are 
to guide the discussion groups, explain- 
ing carefully the purpose of the meet- 
ings, and outlining a suggested form for 
discussion, summary, and evaluation. 

8. Provide comment sheets for par- 
ents and students. Filled out after the 
discussion sessions end, these question- 
naires can supply invaluable guidance 
for next year’s “Career Night.” 

9. Suggest that basic course or home 
room teachers follow up the evening’s 
program by class discussion on the next 
day. Reports from these teachers will 
be helpful in evaluating the results of 
the event. 

10. Finally, don’t forget to thank your 
visiting experts and civic supporters for 
their help. Write, telephone—and invite 
them back for next year’s guidance pro- 


gram! 





The educational system of England and Wales is described in Education in 
Britain (ID 606 revised), available free on request from British Information 


Services. New York 20, N. Y. 











Placementas School-Commu- 


nity Service 


T was Friday. There was nothing 

unusual about that. Just another day 
with the routine duties and responsi- 
bilities of one who was head of the 
technical department of the Fullerton 
High School and Junior College. But 
this Friday was destined to be different. 
At mid-afternoon a stranger stepped 
into our open office door. He was out 
of a job; he had a family to support; 
he had exhausted his credit; he didn’t 
want charity ; he just had to have a job. 
Would we help him find one? 


Who could resist such an appeal? 
Jobs were awfully scarce. However, we 
phoned our employer friends and event- 
ually located one. Good news travels 
fast. Monday another man appeared 
asking for help; Tuesday there were 
others ; Wednesday and Thursday there 
were more. By Friday it was apparent 
we were operating an employment office, 
with an ever-increasing number of 
clients. Imagine. A school teacher with 
no training or experience in personnel 
work being suddenly catapulted into 
such a job. 

In our Technical Department we were 
offering vocational courses and these 
courses were pointed toward employ- 
ment in the trades. Instructors did what 
they could to help graduates find jobs. 
But the results were far from satisfac- 
tory. After all, each instructor had a 
full-time teaching job. That’s what he 
was hired to do. Any job-scouting he 
could do had to be done on Saturday— 
the worst day in the week—or late in 
the afternoon—the worst time of day. 

Too many men from the same school 
called on the same employer. There was 
no clearing house for information se- 
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4 By R. A. MARSDEN 





4 Many schools attempt the place- 
ment of their own graduates, but the 
extension of that service to other per- 
sons in the community is unusual. 
Here is an interesting account of an 
adventure in job-hunting undertaken 
by a school during the tough years of 
the depression, and the way this 
experience influenced public confi- 
dence as well as modifying the 
school’s own program and services. 

Mr. Marsden is a veteran in the field 
of vocational and technical education, 
with a record of forty years of service 
at Fullerton in the High School and in 
the Junior College. He is so well 
known and highly regarded in that 
community that he possessed unusual 
advantages for the undertaking here 
reported, but the experience has sig- 
nificance for any locality. 





cured concerning jobs in other fields. 
Few records were kept, so results could 
never be determined. It was a disorgan- 
ized, every-instructor-for-himself, well- 
intentioned effort. But it didn’t work. 


So we faced simultaneously a double 
challenge. Unemployed men in the com- 
munity desperately in need of jobs. 
Young men graduating from school, 
trained for employment, for a job that 
was always out of reach. 


We started out to make friends, win 
the good will of employers, learn their 
employment office routines, and what 
qualifications a man must have to be 
considered for employment in their or- 
ganization. 

Industry is one of the largest employ- 
ers of men, so we concentrated on that 
field. We compiled a list of employers 
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within driving distance. Manufacturers, 
repair shops, assembly plants in a wide 
variety of employment fields, who might 
conceivably hire men. Presumably we 
would need jobs for a large number of 
unskilled men, a sizeable number of 
semi-skilled, a few highly skilled and for 
an occasional expert. 


N our own office we needed some sort 

of a system of records. Obviously we 
would need what is sometimes called a 
case history of each man who applied 
to us for help. This should list personal 
data and his background of education, 
training, and employment experience. It 
should include a statement of his job 
preferences, and also record our efforts 
in his behalf—with results secured, if 
any. It should record also the recom- 
mendation of vocational instructors with 
their statement of the range of training 
given and also, if possible, the com- 
ments of previous employers. 

We would need a card index file 
listing men placed in jobs, also a file 
classifying available men according to 
employment fields, with a cross refer- 
ence to each person’s case history record. 

We would need a file listing employ- 
ers, with addresses, phone numbers, 
names of key men and personnel staff, 
minimum standards which applicants 
for jobs must meet, and hours when 
interviews would be given. 


These record forms and others came 
into being and were gradually refined 
in the crucible of use. 

All there was left to do was to place 
the men on the job. But what an assign- 
ment that was. This was in 1940. Mil- 
lions of men in the United States were 
unemployed. Wages in this area ranged 
from 50 cents to 65 cents per hour for 
unskilled and semi-skilled men. Mini- 
mum standards for employment were 
set so high that few could qualify. The 
morale of unemployed men was at an 
all-time low. 
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Apparently, what we needed first was 
a sort of plan or policy to follow, and 
after that, a technique for placement. 
We decided that we would make it our 
policy never to recommend a man to a 
job unless he had at least an even chance 
to get it. This was designed to protect 
his already too low morale. No man 
would be recommended until we had 
the opportunity to interview him. Rec- 
ommendations would be based on all 
forms of information available and 
would represent our best judgment. 
Our assistance would be given to any 
man who requested it, regardless of 
where he came from. Standards and 
procedures set up by employers and 
organized labor groups would be scrup- 
ulously followed. No open letters of 
recommendation would be given. 


HE techniques of placement were 

not so simple. Vocational teachers 
are not employed for their salesmanship 
ability, but this seemed more like a sell- 
ing job than anything else to us. So we 
started out, brief case in hand, to sell 
employers on the idea of hiring our men. 
In this brief case we carried an air view 
of the Fullerton High School and Jun- 
ior College campus, also big photo- 
graphs showing individual vocational 
shops with their equipment, as evidence 
that we had modern equipment of a size 
and kind used in industry. There was 
a complete history of each trade in- 
structor, listing his training and em- 
ployment experience, to prove that he 
was well qualified to teach his trade. 
There were outlines of each course of 
instruction, to show that training we 
were giving was adequate and practical. 
There were photographs of student 
work, to indicate that jobs used for in- 
structional purposes were typical of jobs 
done in industry. There were actual case 
record sheets taken from our files, to 
show that we had adequate data on 
which to base our recommendations. 
There were also carbon copies of letters 
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of recommendation accompanying the 
case record sheets, to show that our 
recommendations were not over colored 
and could be trusted. So armed and 
fortified, our career as an educational 
salesman began. 


WE had still another job of selling, 
sometimes referred to as personal 
salesmanship. An attempt was made to 
impress each man we recommended 
with the thought that he was a salesman 
offering for sale to an employer his 
services, his abilities, his training, and 
experience. Good taste should prompt 
him to show certain consideration for 
his customer. He should display his abil- 
ities attractively, and have a certain 
modest confidence in his ability to give 
good satisfaction. 

These two selling campaigns vitalized 
our vocational training program amaz- 
ingly. If employers complained of lack 
of any special training or a particular 
skill we endeavored to strengthen our 
program at that point. Likewise if men 
we had trained reported any difficulty 
on the job, corrective adjustments in 
training were made. The employer was 
our customer. We made every effort to 
give him good service and men well 
suited to his needs. 

For the first couple of years this job 
of selling was an endless task. We had 
to sell each employer and each organized 
labor group we dealt with, on the idea 
of hiring our trained young men, and 
other men who could qualify, who had 
recommendations from our office. 

We had two primary handicaps to 
overcome. I was a school teacher. I rep- 
resented a school. A good many men I 
had to deal with had a pronounced aver- 
sion to both school teachers and schools. 
This veiled antipathy found expression 
in a variety of ways. We'll mention only 
one. 

In one of the larger aircraft company 
personnel offices I was required time 
after time to cool my heels for two or 
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three hours at a time. It got awfully 
tiresome. My services were being given 
without charge. My school was making 
a valuable contribution to the war effort 
through its Junior College Vocational 
and War Defense training programs, 
and through my services. I got madder 
every minute. 

So I started for the company presi- 
dent’s office. A uniformed officer 
stopped me. Where was I going? To 
see the president. He gave me full direc- 
tions with alacrity. The receptionist said 
casually, ‘““What can I do for you?” “I'd 
like to see the president.” She galvan- 
ized into action. In less than a minute 
she was back. The president was very 
busy. Would the vice-president do? I 
met the vice-president, a courteous, eff- 
cient executive. What could he do for 
me? Well, we were a public school. We 
trained men for employment in defense 
industry. The school district paid the 
bill. If his company put on a comparable 
training program and paid for instruc- 
tors, equipment, floor space, and oper- 
ating expense, it would cost them $25,- 
000 a year to get the number of trained 
men we could furnish them for nothing. 


OUNDED like a good business 

proposition to him. He suggested I 
see their employment manager. I ex- 
plained that I had done so, but found 
him to be a very busy man. But the vice- 
president didn’t think the employment 
manager should be that busy, and a few 
words spoken over the telephone gave 
us an enviable reception from then on, 
in that particular personnel office. We 
had made another sale. 

Probably our most effective sales 
mediums were the letters of recommen- 
dation written for each job applicant. 
Each man was given a sealed letter of 
recommendation addressed by name to 
a particular employer or employment 
manager. He carried this sealed letter 
with him and surrendered it when he 
filed his application for employment. 
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The letter was strictly confidential and 
in it was included pertinent information 
that the employer would not get on his 
application forms. We gave our opinion 
as to the man’s ability and suggested the 
types of jobs we believed he could 
handle satisfactorily. We also com- 
mented on those intangible qualities 
such as personality, dependability, atti- 
tudes and the like that are of interest 
to an employer, provided our acquain- 
tanceship or available information gave 
us evidence on which to base such an 
opinion. No two letters were alike for 
the reason that no two men are alike. 


beget ahora came to feel that we 
were serving them as a preliminary 
interviewer and that the men we sent 
were well screened. As a consequence 
several of the employers, who hired 
large numbers of men, directed that our 
letters be made a part of the new em- 
ployee’s record file and that men we 
recommended should be hired. 

We gave our assistance to 3,100 men. 
We wrote thousands of letters. During 
the first two years we wrote an average 
of three and one-half letters for every 
job we got. Fortunately we had an ex- 
cellent secretary. She took dictation and 
typed letters endlessly. If the first letter 
of recommendation didn’t get the job, 
we tried again and again until we placed 
our man. 

We wiped out the local W.P.A. list 
of unemployed by training the men and 


finding jobs for them. During a period 
of about four years we found employ- 
ment for more than 2,200 men. Then 
came the war and a war agency—the 
United States Employment Office. The 
man power of the country was drained. 
Our services were no longer needed. 
Now the California Employment Serv- 
ice is accepting the responsibility for 
handling the unemployment problem. 

Our reward for time spent and serv- 
ices given has been the appreciation of 
those we have helped, and the increased 
good will for the school we represent. 
We hope we may also have won some 
added respect for men in the teaching 
profession. 

We have long since been back in that 
little world included in the boundaries 
of our school campus. Now we sally 
forth into our local district, attempting 
to find part-time employment for boys 
and girls who want employment expe- 
rience in a certain trade field, and for 
those who need to work part time so 
they can continue in school. It is a vital 
need and we think a very worthwhile 
activity. 

Our adventure into the field of job 
placement is considered by our school 
administration as a service to our stu- 
dents, our community and our people. 
As such it was probably much more 
important at the time than those routine 
duties and responsibilities that the head 
of a technical education department is 
expected to carry on. 


Chins Up 
A commendable plan for increasing the prestige and sense of pride in their 
chosen profession for the Future Teacher Clubs in secondary schools was demon- 


strated on May 11 at the East Los Angeles Junior College. At that time groups of 
prospective teachers from seven high schools and two junior colleges met to 


confer on matters of common interest. 


After an address on Teacher Opportunities and a series of special group con- 
ferences, a social hour and entertainment followed. All reports agree that interest 
in and respect for teaching as a profession were decidedly raised in the par- 
ticipating schools. The idea deserves adoption elsewhere. 











Building for the Vocational 


Conference 


ITTLE wonder that announcement 
of an annual senior vocational con- 
ference series frequently brings forth 
sounds of lamentation in many high 
schools from faculty and students alike. 
The vocational conference idea, a most 
commendable educational venture, is as 
good now if not better than it has ever 
been ; but it is too often looked upon as 
a necessary evil, held to tenaciously by 
a school administration solely for its 
public relations value. At Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in San Jose, the con- 
ference series, now an established part 
of the senior curriculum, might easily 
have gone the way of a number of edu- 
cational fads had it not been considered 
in its proper relationship to the entire 
vocational guidance program. 

Too often a senior vocational project 
is nothing more than an unrelated series 
of vocational speeches hung on the 
school calendar at a convenient time be- 
tween the senior play and the big game. 
At Lincoln the conference series is an 
integral part—but only ove part—of an 
entire unit devoted to vocational prepa- 
ration. Call it a culmination if you will, 
it takes its place as one phase of a six- 
week period devoted to the experiences 
deemed necessary to prepare senior 
students for work in college and beyond. 
Here is an overall picture of the organ- 
ization at Lincoln: 

1. A six-week period is designated as 
a vocational unit in the second semester 
of Senior social studies (required of all 
students). The actual class work may 
take any one of a number of forms, de- 
pending upon the training, experience, 
and interest of the teacher. Term papers, 
panel discussions, oral reports, illus- 
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4 By BEN SWEENEY 





4 A “vocational day” can be a tire- 
some gesture or it can be a lively 
and satisfying experience for pupils, 
teachers, and community participants. 
The kind of planning and preparation 
that makes the difference is here de- 
scribed. It is an excellent example 
also of a wise use of community re- 
sources. 

During the time that Ben Sweeney 
was responsible for helping develop 
the procedures which he has reported, 
he was Curriculum Coérdinator at the 
Abraham Lincoln High School in San 
Jose. He had previously served for 
three years at the Menlo School, giv- 
ing the ninth year core-course which 
emphasized guidance. He has re- 
cently been made principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
in San Jose. 





trated talks—these are a few of the 
typical classroom experiences during 
this period. Where papers are prepared, 
the information gleaned from a confer- 
ence speaker will become a living part of 
the bibliography. 

2. A vocational testing program in- 
cluding two general vocational interest 
tests and four tests in specific vocational 
areas is organized from the office and 
administered in the classrooms. Ade- 
quate interpretative materials are fur- 
nished classroom teachers in order that 
the period following the testing may be 
meaningful to every student. A well 
organized school-district testing service 
facilitates this part of the program. Fol- 
lowing this classroom interpretation of 
results, each student completes two pro- 
files, one for his file in the dean’s office 
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and one for his own guidance record, a 
folder which follows him through his 
three years of social studies. Having 
followed a similar testing program in his 
sophomore year, he now has some basis 
on which to judge the trend of his voca- 
tional inclinations, and some reason to 
look forward to conferences in the fields 
in which he has rated highest. 

3. Conference organization, by way 
of a student committee, has been under- 
way for several weeks by the time the 
vocational unit has begun. Under the 
guidance of a dean, a student chairman 
and a representative committee have 
prepared necessary mimeographed sup- 
plies and forms and at the proper time 
have issued a check sheet to all seniors 
for their suggestions of topics and lead- 
ers. They will also be instrumental in 
choosing adult conference leaders, and 
all conference correspondence emanates 
from the student chairman. 

4. At this stage, the students, 70 per 
cent of whom go to college, have 
searched through college catalogues for 
information in their fields, explored in 
the library for pertinent reading and 
discussed their vocational aims in class. 
They have been tested for interests and 
have arrived at certain conclusions re- 
garding their future plans. They are 
now set for the series of discussions 
planned for them by their committee 
and the dean in charge. 

5. The actual conference series has, 
through four years of experimentation, 
proved to be most effective with forty 
adult guests representing vocations 
chosen by the seniors. The floating 
period at Lincoln! makes it convenient 
to program four conference days during 
a two-week period with ten separate 
conferences in session simultaneously. 





1 Frederic T. Shipp, “A Flexible Activity 
Period in the High School,” California Journal 
of Eocondary Education, January, 1946, pp. 


Attendance being mandatory, all seniors 
attend four conferences during the two- 
week period. It is important to empha- 
size the fact that every conference is 
chaired by a student who serves as host 
to the adult during his visit. The faculty 
member in each room is strictly an ob- 
server whose evaluation of the confer- 
ence session is presented in writing and 
is used for the improvement of confer- 
ences to follow. 


6. The social studies classroom evalu- 
ation of the conferences and discussion 
of individual topics are a valuable part 
of the series. Individual senior criticisms 
are submitted and summarized to aid 
planners for the year following. 


7. Having heard individual confer- 
ences on their specific vocational choices, 
the students begin to wonder about the 
techniques of applying for work. To 
supply some practical information along 
this line, this year Lincoln planned a 
demonstration interview for the senior 
group with the personnel director of a 
local concern as the guest. Although the 
actual situation may seem remote for 
those who plan to enter college, it is a 
direct aid for those seeking summer em- 
ployment, and the emphasis on develop- 
ing desirable personality traits is ap- 
plicable to their daily life in or out of 
school. The students selected for the ex- 
periment at Lincoln actually took the 
aptitude tests used by the particular 
company and filled out routine applica- 
tion blanks prior to the interview. Orien- 
tation for the discussion which followed 
had taken place in social studies classes 
before the demonstration was held. 

8. The dean of boys of Lincoln main- 
tains occupational lists of “Lincoln 
Dads” who have expressed their willing- 
ness to interview students in their own 
places of business to give them further 
first hand information on their own oc- 
cupations. The student, after checking 
the file, must make his own appointment 
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for the interview and is permitted to 
visit during school time when necessary. 
These are often the same men who have 
appeared as guests in the conference 
series. Examples of invitations to in- 
terested students growing out of the 
original conference session are numer- 
ous. One dentist offered to conduct a 
group of boys through a nearby dental 
college ; a radio station manager opened 
his station to a dozen boys who had 
heard him discuss technical training for 
radio work; a personnel manager in- 
vited a student chairman to lunch to 
discuss opportunities in department 
store merchandising. These are a few of 
the developments given life by the vo- 
cational conference series. 

9. Routine counseling toward proper 
vocational choice is handled through the 
offices of the deans if answers have not 
been forthcoming in the regular social 
studies discussions. Although this serv- 
ice is available at all times, interest rises 
sharply during the time this unit is in 
progress. 

10. Finally, through the codperation 
of San Jose State College, an annual 
half day of visitation is planned for all 
seniors. This is preceded during the 
same week by a senior assembly con- 
ducted by the college registrar where 
general college entrance information is 
furnished in advance of the more specific 
visits to departments on the day of visi- 
tation. Opening with a welcome from 
the president of the college and includ- 
ing an assembly, a campus tour, and 
visits to departments, this annual project 
is not simply an introduction to the local 
college. The orientation sheet explains 
that “The purpose of this program is to 
acquaint the seniors with the many cur- 
ricula and activities and the various 
services and equipment which may be 
found on the campus of the State Col- 
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lege, and which are representative of 
what is to be expected on the campuses 
of many other colleges and universities.” 


HIS six-week section of senior so- 
cial studies has proved to be a most 
valuable educational experience if anon- 
ymous evaluation of faculty members 
and students is at all meaningful. Al- 
though its placement in the senior year 
has been questioned at times, it is felt 
that a more extensive job can be done 
at this level of maturity when the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the group is 
directed toward graduation and after. A 
brief introduction into the vocational 
field is made at the sophomore level, but 
the more extensive work is postponed 
for this period nearest commencement. 
Fully aware of the fact that at San 
Jose State alone, students change their 
majors on an average of three and a 
half times before they are graduated, 
Lincoln still feels that the multiple ex- 
periences in this unit are worth the time 
and effort. The student becomes more 
conscious of his own community and the 
adults who are a part of the civic picture. 
He is introduced to the largest state 
college in California which is often as 
foreign to him, despite his seventeen 
years of residence within blocks of its 
campus, as any Eastern university. He 
spends some time with research tech- 
niques and makes decisions of impor- 
tance to his future. He seriously dis- 
cusses his future plans with his parents, 
his teachers, and the deans. In attending 
four conferences, he hears about voca- 
tions other than his particular choice. 
This is often revealing to an adolescent 
who is “positive” that he wants to follow 
a specific vocational line and has never 
bothered to investigate any other. For 
the undecided, it opens four possible 
channels to further investigation. 
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HE students’ anonymous evalua- 

tions of the conference series in 
1949, typical of past evaluations, are 
encouraging. Only four per cent of 
those in attendance maintained that the 
conference series had been of no value. 
Forty-one per cent admitted that the 
series was very helpful, the others 
checking a “somewhat” or “fairly” 
after the question, “How valuable was 
the series to you?” 

In answer to the question, “Have you 
made any decision in regard to educa- 
tional and vocational plans as a result of 
the series of conferences” more than a 
third responded in the affirmative. 

Of 26 student suggestions offcred, the 
two most frequently made were these: 
1) Arrange for more conferences per 
student and 2) allow more time for the 
conference period. Such an attitude 
might be expected where time off from 
regular classwork were indicated. How- 
ever, such is not the case at Lincoln, and 
an honest enthusiasm for extended voca- 
tional experiences seems to be evident. 

A cross section of student comments 
written on the evaluation blanks is of 
some interest : 

I feel that there should be more confer- 

ences. In many instances there were 3 or 4 

conferences on one day that I would like to 

have attended. 

I think that the individual should be al- 

lowed to attend more than four conferences. 

I think it would be an improvement if the 

time allowed for the speaker could be 

lengthened. 

If possible next year have the time a little 


longer. Many good speakers were cut too 
short. 


This predominant attitude at an age 
where the attention span is limited and 
in an area purely instructional in nature 
is both surprising and encouraging. 


And the faculty ? Here are a few post- 

conference comments submitted: 
My impression is that students are very 
interested in these vocational conferences, 
and that they get considerable value from 
them. ... I urge strongly their continuance. 
An excellent idea inasmuch as I observed 
good attention and interested, intelligent 
questions. 


...I have nothing but praise for both 
organization and reasons for the confer- 
ences. 


It is significant that these comments 
came from busy teachers whose services 
as observers at the series were over and 
above their teaching duties. Other com- 
ments and suggestions from faculty 
members, too detailed for this report, 
have contributed to better conference 
organization each year. 


INCE 1945, Lincoln has played host 

to ninety-seven citizens from San 
Jose and surrounding communities with 
over a thousand seniors in attendance at 
140 conferences. This year in a typical 
conference series forty-five students had 
an active part on planning committees 
and serving as host-chairmen. Three- 
fourths of the faculty members served 
as conference observers and evaluators. 
One-third of the student body attended 
the conferences. The all-school aspect 
of the conference series makes it an in- 
valuable part, not only of the senior 
program, but of the total curriculum. It 
is anticipated rather than dreaded by 
faculty members and students who con- 
tribute to its annual success and who 
recognize it, not as an ornamental or- 
phan fostered for reasons of community 
publicity, but as a meaningful part of a 
planned vocational guidance program. 











Internal Public Relations Are 


Important, Too 


HE current widespread interest in 

school public relations is all to the 
good and much to be desired, but much 
of the emphasis is on external public 
relations revolving in no small degree 
on well-developed publicity programs. 
Let’s remember that well-planned in- 
ternal public relations are important, 
too. 

Examining literature in the field of 
school public relations the writer finds 
a dearth of references to internal public 
relations, per se, but several years of 
participation in this work have con- 
vinced him that the internal aspects of 
the public relations program is vitally 
important. Internal public relations, for 
purposes of this article, are conceived as 
being those phases of the public relations 
program which relate chiefly to areas 
within the structure of the school or 
school district itself—the board of trus- 
tees, administrators, teachers, pupils and 
non-certificated personnel. In his widely- 
used book, Educational Publicity,’ Ben- 
jamin Fine points out that by internal 
publicity is meant the public relations 
job that must be done within the school 
system, college or educational organiza- 
tion itself. 

Why is internal public relations im- 
portant? The community often will 
judge the worth and effectiveness of 
any organization, schools or business, 
through the basis of contacts with its 
representatives. In schools, such con- 
tacts are represented through the school 
board, administrators, teachers, pupils, 
and through that group which does so 
much to help insure the smooth func- 
tioning of the school program, the non- 
certificated personnel. 
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4 By AVERY ALLEN 





4 A lack of morale in a school staff is 
certain to have an adverse influence 
both within and without the school 
itself. The factors which affect morale 
are frankly discussed by Mr. Allen, 
who emphasizes the importance of a 
common understanding of policies 
and aims on the part of all who are to 
share responsibility for the services 
involved. 

Avery Allen is Director of Public 
Relations for the Kern County Union 
High School District, and has been a 
previous contributor to the JOURNAL. 
His experience has convinced him 
that a spirit of confidence and mutual 
respect among all workers within a 
school system is basic to good public 
relations. 





Grinnel?* devotes an entire chapter to 
“The Teacher,” beginning with the 
heading, “The Teacher As Interpreter.” 
Reeder* uses an entire chapter to de- 
scribe “The School Janitor in the Public 
Relations Program.” Moehlman* has 
classified the public relation agencies of 
the school into four groups, namely, 
1) written, 2) visual, 3) oral, and 
4) social. The social agencies include 
the contacts which the school employees 
make from day to day. 

Because of the wide and varied con- 
tacts with the community which those 
serving the school district enjoy, it is 

1 Benjamin Fine, Educational Publicity. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. P. 269. 

2J. Earle Grinnell, Interpreting the Public 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937; Ch. 10. 

8 W. G. Reeder An Introduction to Public- 
School Relations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937; Ch. 9. 

4 Arthur B. Moehlman, Public School Rela- 


tions. New York: Rand McNally and Company, 
1927. Pp. 48-58. 
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highly important that they understand 
the purposes, problems, conditions and 
accomplishments of the school or school 
system. If there is to be a sound inter- 
pretation of the school and its curricu- 
lum and general program to the com- 
munity, it must first be interpreted to 
those who by the very nature of their po- 
sitions are integral parts of the over-all 
school public relations program. Some 
of the media for providing avenues of 
understanding within the school or 
school district will be presented briefly. 


HE writer believes that there are at 
least three effective approaches to 
the accomplishment of a sound program 
of internal public relations. They are: 
1) the elimination or adjustment of 
primary or secondary sources of irri; 
tation, 2) the provision of avenues de- 
signed to afford maximum understand- 
ing of school policies and administrative 
procedures, and 3) the recognition of 
the individual and his contributions. 
There are numerous channels which 
may be utilized to carry on the internal 
public relations program, including 
faculty meetings, superintendent’s or 
principal’s advisory council, codrdinat- 
ing council, in-service training pro- 
grams, social events, teacher orientation 
programs, special institutes for the non- 
certificated staff, teacher and student 
handbooks, attractive house-organ type 
of bulletins or news letters, information 
on transactions at meetings of the board 
of trustees, displays and exhibits, photo- 
graphic services, recognition of the in- 
dividual, elimination of grievances, films 
related media. 


There are few better opportunities 
for an administrator to enlighten the 
faculty as to curriculum trends, inno- 
vations to be incorporated, and the over- 
all condition and direction of the school 
than through faculty meetings. There 
are few more controversial subjects 
among teachers than faculty meetings, 


and the administrator in charge con- 
stantly seeks ways to improve the meet- 
ings in order to stimulate and motivate 
the group of teachers. That administra- 
tor of a district about to engage in a 
building expansion program, especially 
one which may require a bond issue, 
may well utilize carefully prepared 
slides, charts or even motion pictures 
to point out the needs, population trends 
and financial situation. 


Superintendent’s advisory councils 
provide one answer for meeting the need 
of opening channels of information 
from the superintendent to the teachers 
and from the teachers to the superin- 
tendent. This two-way channel is vital 
to sound internal public relations. In 
Salt Lake City, “two-way” communica- 
tion is established through a Superin- 
tendent’s Advisory Council of 27 mem- 
bers. This group is composed of the 
Superintendent, teachers from the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, three 
principals, and representatives from the 
clerical and custodial staffs. Proportion 
of membership from each of these 
groups is devised by formula. The 
group advises the Superintendent with 
relation to policies of general concern 
and interest in the school system. The 
Council meets four times a year, but 
may be called together on special oc- 
casions. Minutes of the meetings are 
sent to all schools in the district, and the 
agenda, according to Superintendent 
Dr. M. Lynn Bennion, is prepared by 
a regular Agenda Committee from the 
Council. Inasmuch as membership in 
the Council includes all major employ- 
ment classifications in the system, it 
would appear that this type of advisory 
council provides one of the answers to 
the “two-way” communication problem. 


OORDINATING councils of ad- 

ministrators and teachers and also 
non-certificated personnel, could be em- 
ployed in much the same manner. 
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In-service training programs, such as 
intra-district curriculum workshops and 
other types of instructional programs, 
provide excellent opportunities for de- 
veloping sound internal public relations 
through the exchange of information on 
mutual problems and interests. Courses 
may be conducted by personnel from the 
school district or be given as extension 
courses or graduate-center courses from 
a given university or college. Not only 
is professional growth achieved by the 
individual, but the “give and take” of 
meeting in class over a period of weeks 
or months with colleagues opens chan- 
nels for better acquaintanceship, better 
understanding of each other’s problems 
and solutions to those problems, and 
better appreciation of each other’s role 
in the school program. 


Many schools, such as Bakersfield 
High School, are adopting programs 
for the orientation of new teachers. This 
school, for instance, holds a series of 
meetings, usually weekly for five or six 
weeks at the beginning of the school 
year, to acquaint new teachers with the 
school facilities, procedures, routines 
and traditions, and administrative per- 
sonnel. A tea, trip around the campus 
and to the school farm laboratory and 
aviation quarters, and a flight over the 
community is part of the orientation 
program during the registration period 
just prior to the opening of school in 
the fall. Weekly meetings then are held 
in which school administrators and 
counselors participate. Questions and 
answers mark these discussion periods. 
A district-wide meeting to help new 
teachers also is held, with the district 
superintendent conducting this session. 


ON-CERTIFICATED personnel 
also profit from “two-way” com- 
munication channels. Thus, a “clerical 
institute” was held for certain types of 
non-certificated personnel, with general 
sessions followed by section meetings in 
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which problems of common interest to 
section groups were discussed. District 
leaders carefully outlined the role of the 
clerical workers in the general educa- 
tional program, while two films, one on 
telephone techniques and another on 
attributes of a good secretary, were 
shown and discussed. At the time this is 
being written approximately 50 mem- 
bers of the cafeteria staffs of the several 
member-schools of the Kern County 
Union High School District are holding 
a five-day workshop relating to the 
function of the cafeteria in the school 
program. Sessions are held from 7:30 
a.m. until noon, and include films, lec- 
tures, demonstrations and section meet- 
ings. Included is a six-hour course on 
“Principles of Food Sanitation.” The 
session is being held two weeks before 
school starts. 


T is much easier to maintain sound 

public relations with the community 
and within the school when procedures 
are clearly defined and outlined. To this 
end handbooks for use of parents, for 
teachers, or for students play an im- 
portant role. Also, many districts use a 
house organ or bulletin of one kind or 
another to convey information of mu- 
tual interest and about mutual problems 
and innovations. Sometimes these are 
called the Superintendent's Bulletin, and 
sometimes they go by other names. They 
vary in size and content, but most of 
them contain information of con- 
structive interest throughout the school 
or district. They provide channels of in- 
formation from the school board, super- 
intendent, other administrators, teachers 
and perhaps students. A feature of the 
Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict Bulletin is a column titled “Honor- 
ing,” in which personnel in the District 
25 years or more are recognized, each 
issue being devoted to a write-up of one 
individual. The column formerly was 
entitled, “Introducing,” with District 
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administrative officials and principals 
of the member-schools presented con- 
secutively. 

Information on school board activities 
is of interest to school personnel. One 
of the more recent innovations is to 
distribute copies of the news stories on 
board meetings to the several schools 
the morning after the board meetings. 
The stories are written by the public 
relations director. Copies are made for 
the several newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, and also for the member-schools. 
These stories are placed on the teachers’ 
bulletin boards the morning after the 
meeting in the effort to afford teachers 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with transactions of the board before 
most of them get the information 
“second-hand” from the newspapers. 
Experience indicates that there is good 
internal public relations value in this 
procedure. 


F considerable value in the ori- 

entation of new students and for 
use in community organizations is the 
motion picture or slides showing school 
activities. Such a motion picture has 
been made by many school districts and 
individual schools. 


One internal public relations medium 
which never fails to catch attention is 
that of displays and exhibits. Such dis- 
plays may be used to direct attention to 
a particular event, or to call attention 
to departmental work through a series 
of departmental displays and exhibits in 
prominent places on the campus. This 
was not primarily for external public 
relations, but rather to catch the atten- 
tion of students, teachers and non- 
certificated personnel. Outdoor as well 
as indoor bulletin boards provide facili- 
ties for pictorial and other types of an- 
nouncements of coming events. Some of 
the schools in this District maintain a 
running display of news clippings of 
school events. This helps to stimulate 


interest in the public relations program, 
and to develop further pride in the 
school. 

It is generally recognized that the 
very best public relations lie in that area 
of teacher-pupil-parent relationship. It 
is vitally important that teachers as well 
as administrators keep this in mind, and 
maintain pleasant and professional re- 
lationships at all times if possible. The 
school has a tremendous potential for 
good internal as well as external public 
relations through this channel. It is 
important, of course, for teachers to 
be thoroughly acquainted with school 
policies, administrative procedures, the 
district’s philosophy of education and 
the aims and purposes of the curriculum. 
It is a responsibility of the superintend- 
ent and principal to see that channels of 
information are established and main- 
tained to insure accurate interpretation. 


AN is said to have at least four 

fundamental wishes. They are: 
1) desire for recognition, 2) desire for 
response, 3) desire for security, and 
4) the desire for new experiences. The 
wise administrator will recognize pro- 
fessional achievement on the part of the 
individual teacher or non-teaching staff 
member through written or oral “pats 
on the back.” High morale and good 
internal public relations go hand in 
hand. Perhaps the administrator will 
ascertain what special projects the 
teacher has undertaken in summer 
school and will make an effort not only 
to show interest, but perhaps to evaluate 
the project in terms of its possible use 
in one way or another in the school. 


Doctoral dissertations, master’s the- 
ses, and special projects afford a wealth 
of potentialities for use in the improve- 
ment of the school. What better recog- 
nition could the individual receive than 
to see his work utilized in such manner ? 

Persistent complaints or grievances 
should be studied carefully. Perhaps 
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adjustments can be made which will 
alter the outlook of a teacher or group 
of teachers considerably. For some 
years new teachers in one high school- 
junior college reacted negatively to ar- 
bitrary assignments to work at school 
football games, particularly the new 
teachers in the junior college. A study 
was made, with recommendations which 
completely changed the policy. A paid 
crew of voluntary faculty members was 
established, and the complaints in this 
direction disappeared. 

In one district some teachers desired 
their salary payments in twelve pay- 
ments as contrasted to the policy of ten 
payments. The situation was studied 
and opinions of the faculty canvassed. 
The board of trustees authorized an 
optional plan, with teachers electing to 
receive payments in ten months or in 
twelve payments. This solved the prob- 
lem. 

A number of school districts have 
come to the realization that they do not 
possess a written statement of the dis- 
trict’s philosophy of education and the 
aims and objectives of its instructional 
program. A committee to achieve this 
end was appointed in the Kern County 
Union High School District and for two 
years the “framework committee” as it 
was called, worked on such a statement. 
Last year the tentative statement, re- 
ferred to as the Foundations of Instruc- 
tion, was submitted to the individual 
faculties of the District for careful 
study. A series of meetings was held 
in some of the schools, with much give 
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and take among the teachers. Sugges- 
tions and comments will be incorporated 
in a final statement this coming year, 
This effort has stimulated thought and 
discussion on a common problem and 
has made a distinct contribution to in- 
ternal public relations. 


OCIAL events can be useful in 
motivating good internal public re- 

lations. Each fall the male teachers and 
administrators, members of the Board 
of Trustees and special guests of the 
Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict trek to a mountain camp to hold a 
weekend party, generally shortly after 
the opening of the new school year. 
“Induction” of new personnel is a fea- 
ture. The stag party is invaluable as a 
means of getting acquainted with new 
teachers and administrators as well as 
renewing acquaintanceships among per- 
sonnel of the several member-schools. 
Another event held by this District each 
year is the district picnic in the spring, 
to which certificated and non-certifi- 
cated personnel and their wives, hus- 
bands and special friends are invited. 
The affair is now held at the 180-acre 
school farm laboratory and features a 
barbecue, hay rides, skits, and folk 
dancing. 

Internal public relations can be as 
broad and as effective as the vision of the 
school admininstrator, his board and his 
staff will permit. Good relations with the 
public are important, but let’s remember 
that strong internal public relations and 
high internal morale are also important. 





Of Interest to Counselors 


A bulletin on Guidance Workers’ Preparation has just been issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The first part lists the twelve areas of preparation 
recommended by the joint committee representing the eight national organizations 
which are concerned with various phases of guidance. Then follows a directory 
of the 1,010 institutions which give courses covering one or more of these areas. 
The tabulation shows that only one-fifth of these institutions offer training in 
five or more of the areas, and very few cover them all. The bulletin will be 
valuable in helping identify places where particular areas of preparation can 


be secured. 





Are Facts Enough? 


ANY Americans, and educators, 

have implicit faith in exposing 
students to the rigors of American his- 
tory. State after state has required 
pupils to troop annually into classrooms 
to be bored by an uninspiring instructor. 
One state forces a person to submit to 
this potential punishment four times be- 
tween the elementary and junior college 
levels. The benign and well-meaning 
citizens who support such legislation 
might be surprised at the results. 

Instead of a deep devotion, a major 
proportion of the students leave these 
classes with an utmost distaste for their 
country’s past. Many an _ erstwhile 
scholar has vowed never again to open 
a history book once he is safely out of 
the clutches of the history teacher. A 
generation is growing up which seeks 
shelter in ignorance and forgetfulness. 
Yet all this torment is done in the name 
of patriotism and for the sake of making 
young people appreciate their heritage. 

The situation is serious enough to re- 
quire the attention of the best minds of 
the educational profession. Many a 
wide-awake administrator will concur 
that required American history courses 
are boomeranging. Some have even har- 
bored the heretical thought of urging 
their complete abandonment. Ignorance, 
these educators argue, is better than out- 
right abhorrence. 

In this muddled situation, with patri- 
otic groups on one hand clamoring for 
more, and despairing students on the 
other hoping for less, a pivotal concept 
tends to be overlooked. What is the 
prime purpose in teaching American 
history ? Answers would be myriad and 
many would be as substantial as the 
shifting sands of the Gobi Desert. Yet 


4 By GILES T. BROWN 





4q What is the relationship between 
knowledge of historical facts and 
patriotic citizenship? Complaints are 
often heard that high school gradu- 
ates retain only a meager knowledge 
of American history in spite of re- 
quired courses in it. Dr. Brown chal- 
lenges the wisdom of the methods and 
emphasis usually prevailing. The 
question raised is warmly controver- 
sial, but most teachers will recognize 
the situation he deplores. 

Giles T. Brown received the Ph. D. 
degree in American history from the 
graduate division of Claremont Col- 
leges. He has had eight years of expe- 
rience in teaching history at the high 
school and junior college levels. He is 
now Chairman of the Social Science 
Division of the Orange Coast College 
at Costa Mesa. 





through all the variegated opinions 
would probably run the hope that the 
student, as a result of the formal ex- 
posure, would want to continue his 
knowledge-seeking concerning America 
and to participate actively in the experi- 
ment of representative government. Has 
this purpose been accomplished? The 
answer is a resounding negative. For 
emphasis, some students might add a 
stronger word. 

It takes courage to admit this fact. 
But history teachers, administrators, 
and the public should face reality. In 
the ideological conflict between dictator- 
ship and republicanism, America is 
losing ground on the educational front. 
Each year thousands leave our schools 
with a deep resentment against the very 
thing they are supposed to revere. By 
contrast, fascism and communism have 
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made the educative process a keystone 
in their plans for expansion. 

The situation is not hopeless. Here 
and there, adventurous leaders are 
pointing the way. They proclaim that 
historical knowledge, worthy as it may 
be, is not an end in itself for the great 
majority of the school population. Such 
knowledge has as much vitality as a row 
of dusty books. Facts are not sufficient. 
They will not inspire the virile patriot- 
ism needed in the mid-period of the 
twentieth century. 

What, then, is necessary? Certain 
positive precepts might be suggested. 


| Spey worry less about whether so- 
called minimum standards have been 
learned on the part of the students, and 
emphasize more the type of attitudes 
being produced. It is far better for a 
student to fail to recall a single item and 
still to look with pleasure on the subject 
than for him to be able to rattle off a 
startling array of facts with obvious 
resentment. 

Second, protect from thoughtless crit- 
icism those instructors who place think- 
ing above rote memory. Many parents 
and friends of education firmly believe 
that learning such things as the presi- 
dents and their cabinets is desirable and 
necessary. Asa result, an instructor who 
fails to conform to this preconceived 
pattern of his subject may be looked 
upon as being incompetent. Thoughtful 
administrators and fellow teachers ought 
to understand and to applaud his stand. 
Arbitrary standards of recall are hardly 
suitable substitutes for deep apprecia- 
tions. Until the public can be educated to 
expect the new type of history courses, 
many will criticize the teacher for his 
apparent failure to “learn the kids his- 
tory.” 

Third, inspire both the instructor and 
the administrator to approach the sub- 
ject of American history as a part of the 
vital living of today. Representative 
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government is still on trial. This almost 
unique way of life is being weighed by 
powerful opponents. Can America solve 
her problems by it ? War or peace, pros- 
perity or depression, enjoyment or bore- 
dom, employment or destitution, all are 
alternatives which have faced Americans 
since Jamestown. Is it possible that col- 
lege students are not interested in such 
choices? The answer is obvious. Yet 
required history courses have tended to 
take the zest out of weighing these al- 
ternatives. 

Fourth, encourage textbook writers 
to be less fact-conscious and more topic- 
conscious. A history course does not 
have to be ossified by a voluminous text 
which attempts to be all-inclusive. Since 
there are always details that must be 
omitted, any such attempt on the part 
of the author can only lead to failure. 
Short, attractive texts can be helpful in 
keeping student morale high. But there 
are few texts of this type on the market. 


Fifth, encourage further study and 
experimentation as to how history 
courses can be made the prelude—not 
the postlude—to a student’s knowledge 
of America. It is not sufficient to present 
history as merely a series of anecdotes 
and funny stories. In the realm of en- 
tertainment, college instruction cannot 
compete with technicolor, radio, or tele- 
vision with any degree of success. At 
the same time, it must be recognized 
that a pleasant mind-set towards history 
will encourage a person to pursue the 
subject in later life. 


IXTH, codrdinate the history offer- 

ings in those districts which require 
courses at various educational levels. In 
this way, duplication of material can be 
materially reduced and student interest 
can be saved from the effects of a dead- 
ening repetition. In one community, the 
chronological approach was reserved for 
the high school offering. In this way, the 
junior college course was freed from the 
shackles of dates and the more func- 




















ARE FACTS ENOUGH? 


tional topical approach could be used. 

Lastly, attempt to reduce the curse of 
the required course. Everyone admits 
that you can lead a horse to water but 
you cannot make him drink. Students 
and horses have a few things in common 
and the capacity for resisting dictation 
is one. None of us can force a student 
to like history by leading him to the 
educational trough. We can, however, 
help to remove the stigma of force which 
is resented by so many. In some places, 
the stereotyped requirement can be 
abolished. In others, it can be modified. 
In all cases there is an opportunity of 
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allowing reason to temper the austerity 
of the usual assignment to the history 
classroom. The goal is not to stupify, to 
overwhelm, or to annihilate any interest 
the student has in America’s past. The 
goal is to inspire courageous thinking 
and action so that this government—as 
one famous American phrased it—shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Is such a goal unattainable? Jt may 
be; but the rewards of even half-way 
attainment are worth the attempt. The 
results in the end might be amazing. 
They might even produce the con- 
structive patriotism that we all seek. 


Field Service for Administrators at Stanford 


Establishment of a field service to assist school administrators and their boards 
of education in the planning of new schools has been announced by the Stanford 
University School of Education. The service will make available to school admin- 
istrators and trustees a centralized source of information on all phases of im- 
mediate and long-range planning of new school buildings and campuses. 

A novel feature of the service is the use of visual methods, including a “site 
planning board,” which permits school layout problems to be planned with a com- 
pletely flexible scale model of any school site being considered. The metal board, 
laid out to scale, makes it possible to show an accurate miniature reproduction 
of the proposed project on a vertical surface. Scale models in pastel colors repre- 
senting various school facilities such as buildings, shops, rooms, athletic areas and 
landscaping are affixed to the board by small inset magnets. This technique per- 
mits absolute flexibility in planning, as the models are easily moved anywhere 


on the board. 


The field service is directed by Dr. James D. MacConnell, associate dean and 
associate professor of education, who specializes in teaching graduate administra- 
tion courses in school plant planning. Graduate students in the courses contribute 
to the field service under Dr. MacConnell’s direction. When an administrator or 
school board requests assistance in its planning problems, Dr. MacConnell and 
selected graduate students confer with them and make available the latest informa- 
tion on all aspects of planning in which they are interested. 

Through use of colored slides, the Stanford planning group shows on a screen 
what schools throughout the country have done with problems similar to those 
under consideration. Files of published information on all school plant planning 
problems are maintained by the field service, which also provides a classified bibli- 
ography giving pertinent references to books, papers, and articles in nationally 
recognized educational and architectural journals. 

One of the purposes of the field service, Dr. MacConnell explained, is to train 
graduate students in techniques and procedures of school plant planning in terms 
of curriculum and community needs and to acquaint them, as well as other profes- 
sional personnel, with long-range school planning problems. 








Caution: 


Ahead! 


ELIEVE it or not, you do grade 
on a curve. 

“But,” you say, “I gave 60 per cent 
‘A’s’ and 40 per cent ‘B’s’ in one class 
and felt justified in doing so because 
those per cents achieved my standards 
for ‘A’s’ and ‘B’s.’ If no one had satisfied 
those standards I would have given 
nobody an ‘A’ or ‘B.’ Surely that isn’t 
grading on a curve!’’? 

No? Let’s see. What influenced you 
to set your standards where you did? 
You teach music and feel that since your 
students are only the more capable 
musicians they should be graded accord- 
ing to what you imagine could be ac- 
complished by the average student if 
such were to be allowed in this, a capella 
choir? So you believe that, since your 
students are all much better than aver- 
age in musical ability, it is only fair to 
give them all “A’s” and “B’s”? Then 
you are grading on a curve that is ap- 
propriate to your idea of a class picked 
at random from students without regard 
to their musical abilities. 


A college instructor might have in 
mind standards appropriate to the pro- 
fessional musician, in which case these 
same students might receive “C’s” and 
xe Se 

WHICH CURVE? 

I repeat : You do grade on a curve. It 
may be based on objective standards set 
up by others or on subjective standards 
assumed, perhaps subconsciously, by 


1 According to the theory of normal distri- 
bution, a large number of unselected students 
would have grades tending towards the follow- 
ing distribution (if the five-point system of 
A, B, C, D, and F is used) : 

TABLE I. “NORMAL DISTRIBUTION” OF GRADES 
Grade 


B C D F 
24% 38% 24% 7% 





“A 
7% 
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Grade-Curves 


q By DONALD O. THOMPSON 





4q Here is a new approach to the ques- 
tion of fairness to pupils in using a 
normal curve of distribution in assign- 
ing class grades. Mr. Thompson con- 
tends that the following of some curve 
is inevitable; the real question is one 
of selecting the proper starting point. 
His conclusions are based upon a 
study of how grades actually fall dur- 
ing a period of years when teachers 
are not consciously following a curve 
distribution. 

Donald O. Thompson has been on 
the staff of the Salinas High School for 
the past ten years as a teacher of 
mathematics. He is chairman of the 
Research Committee of the regional 
branch of the California Teachers As- 
sociation. 





yourself. It may or may not be appro- 
priate to the group being graded and the 
purpose for which they are graded. 
There lies the need for caution—caution 
in choosing your standards of grading, 
and caution in interpreting grades given 
by others. An “A” grade on one curve 
might be a ““D”’ grade on another curve. 

Johnny’s mother can’t understand 
why he got a “D” grade in algebra. 
Didn’t he get an “A” in eighth grade 
arithmetic? And goodness knows he 
tried hard in algebra. “He must have a 
‘poor’ algebra teacher.” 

The algebra teacher reasons: “My 
class is college preparatory. I must 
maintain my standards. This class did 
as well as usual but Johnny was below 
class average. Yet his record shows an 
‘A’ in eighth grade arithmetic. There 
must be something wrong with that 
teacher. Maybe she was hiding incompe- 
tence by grading leniently.” 


——————E 











oe 
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The eighth grade teacher reasoned 
this way: “My class was especially 
‘slow.’ We didn’t accomplish much, but 
it was better than I expected considering 
the pupils. Johnny was the best. He is 
the only one I'll give an ‘A.’ He de- 
serves it, since he was so very con- 
scientious and improved so much more 
than anyone else.” 

The truth was that based on the 
eighth grade’s curve Johnny deserved 
the “A” and based on the curve for the 
algebra class he deserved the “D.” 


DOW N GRADE 


Similar to this example is the situa- 
tion where the entrance requirement to 
a college is a “B”’-average in high school. 
Thus the “B” student of high school 
becomes the average, or even worse than 
average, college student. If the college 
were to grade by the high school curve 
there would be few grades below “B.” 
But if “B” means “better than average” 
in high school why should it mean 
“average” in college? According to the 
ideal of “normal distribution,” since the 
college student is more highly selected 
than the high school student he should 
be graded on a curve based on higher 
standards if a college grade of “C” is 
to mean average for the college. There- 
fore the student should normally expect 
to receive lower average grade in college 
than he received in high school. 


HOW FAR DOWN? 


If the average college student receives 
a “C” in college but was a “B” student 
in high school does that mean that a 
lowering of one grade is the normal 
thing to expect? That is, should one 
expect a grade-point differential? of 1? 


2 Definition: The grade-point differential 
(GPD) of high school compared with college 
is the difference between grade-point averages 
of the grades received in college and of those 
grades received in high school, if the grade- 
points are assigned to grades according to the 
following table. 

Grade A B Cc D F 

Grade-points 3 2 1 0 —1 


If the grade-point differential for a cer- 
tain high school is 0 (that is, its students 
averaged the same grades in college as 
in high school) does this mean that the 
high school faculty must have been 
unusually competent? Not at all. This 
might be the case, but on the other hand 
the explanation could be that the school 
happened to be populated by a very 
select group of students (academically) 
—such as you might expect from a 
school patronized primarily by children 
of professors in a medical school. Such 
a school would naturally tend to grade 
on a curve similar to that of the uni- 
versity. 
WHICH CURVE? 


What grade-curve may be expected 
of college freshmen from any particular 
school, according to normal distribu- 
tion ? 

Figure 1 illustrates one method of 
answering this question. These particu- 
lar grade-curves were applied to a large 
California high school and found to 
agree closely, on the average, with actual 
grades. 


The curve labeled “H.S. Freshmen’”’ 
is simply a cumulative normal distribu- 
tion curve.* Any particular point on this 
curve shows by the percentile, read to 
the left, what per cent of the freshmen 
of the high school may be expected to 
receive less than the grade shown above 
the point (or the corresponding grade- 
point shown below the point), according 
to normal distribution. Thus the point 


8 Table I, page 418, shows what per cent of 
students “normally” receive various grades. 
For example, 7 per cent receive F’s and 24 per 
cent receive D’s. Now if one adds 7 per cent to 
24 per cent one gets 31 per cent for F’s and D’s 
combined, That is, 31 per cent would be ex- 
pected to get worse grades than C—. Or the 
3lst percentile would be expected to get a 
grade on the border between D and C (a grade- 
point of 0.5). In this manner one gets the 
following table: 


Grade F+orD- D+orC-— C+ or B- B+or A- 


Grade- 
point -0.5 0.5 1.5 2.5 
Percentile 7 31 69 93 


This table illustrates the basis for the cumu- 
lative grade-curves plotted on the next page. 
The percentiles refer to the “H. S. Freshmen” 
curve. 
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Figure 1. Normal Grade Curves. 


G shows that about 30 per cent of all 
freshmen in the high school may be ex- 
pected to get grades worse than C- (or 
the equivalent grade-point of 0.5). 
The curve labeled “H.S. Grads.— 
College Prep.” was drawn as follows: 
For the particular high school for 
which these curves were designed it was 
determined that about 60 per cent of the 
students who entered the hich school as 
freshmen did not graduate with college 
preparatory curricula (the other 40 per 
cent did) so a cumulative normal dis- 
tribution curve was drawn based on only 
the upper 40 per cent of the freshmen 
percentiles. This was done by taking 40 
per cent of the percentile represented by 
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any specified point on the curve labeled 
“H.S. Freshmen” and adding the result 
to the 60 percentile in order to obtain 
the percentile locating the point on the 
curve labeled “H.S. Grads.—College 
Prep.” representing the same grade. 
Thus point H was obtained from point 
“G” by multiplying 30 percentile (from 
point G) times 40 per cent and adding 
60 percentile, getting 72 percentile, 
which locates the position of point H 
directly above point G. This may be in- 
terpreted as meaning that 72 per cent of 
the people who enter this high school as 
freshmen cannot be expected to graduate 
with a grade of C- or better in a college 
preparatory curriculum. 

The third curve, labeled “College 
Freshmen” refers to those high school 
graduates who attended college as fresh- 
men at least for one grading period 
(quarter or semester). This curve was 
drawn in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed above for the curve labeled “H. 
S. Grads.—College Prep.” but based on 
only the upper 15 per cent of the “H. S. 
Freshmen” curve since it was deter- 
mined for this particular high school 
that about 15 per cent of all students 
who entered the high school as freshmen 
went to college at least for one grading 
period. 

The “H.S. Grads.—College Prep.” 
curve and the “College Freshmen” curve 
refer only to grades made in the senior 
year of high school and the freshman 
year of college, respectively. 


FINDING HOW FAR DOWN 


These curves may be used to obtain 
expected grade-point differentials for 
the particular high school for which they 
were drawn, as follows: 

Step 1. On the H. S. Grads.-College Prep.” 

curve locate the point representing the aver- 

age grade (or grade-point) of a high school 
graduate in a college preparatory curricu- 
lum (senior year only). 


Example: Point J represents a grade of 
B or a grade-pojnt of 2.0. 
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Step 2. To the left of this point locate the 
corresponding point on the “College Fresh- 
men” curve. 

Example: Point K corresponds to J. 
Step 3. Directly above the point located in 
step 2 read the grade to be expected of this 
high school graduate (on the average) as a 
college freshman, or directly below read the 
corresponding grade-point. 

Example: Point K represents a grade of 

C or a grade-point of 1.2. 

Step 4. Find the grade-point differential to 

be expected by subtracting the grade-point 

found in step 3 from the grade-point used 

in step 1. 

Example: In this example this is 2.0—1.2 

equals 0.8. 

The example used to illustrate these 
four steps is close to what was actually 
found to be the case, on the average, for 
107 graduates of the aforementioned 
large California high school, who at- 
tended nine different colleges (mostly 
in California) as freshmen. 


JOURNEY’S END—SAFE AND SOUND 


These grade-curves illustrate some 
general conclusions which are self-evi- 
dent from the nature of the curves as 
shown on page 420: 

1. The meaning of a grade depends 

on the grade-curve (or norms) 
used. 


Illustration: A grade “C” asa 
college freshman (as at point 
“K”) may correspond to a grade 
of “B” as a high school senior 
(as at point “J”) or a grade of 
“A-” for a high school freshman 
in an unselected class (as at 
point “L”’). 

2. In comparing two grades based 
on different grade-curves (or 
norms), the grade-point differen- 
tial may be expected to be less for 
the higher grades than for the 
lower grades. 

Illustration: The grade-point 
differential between “J” and “L” 
is about 0.6 whereas that be- 
tween “H” and “M” is about 1.1. 

3. In comparing two grades based on 
different grade-curves (or norms) 
the grade-point differential for the 
same percentile may be expected to 
be less when the two populations on 
which the grade-curves are based 
are more nearly alike. 

Illustration: The grade-point 
differential is 1.4 from “K” to 
“L” but only 0.8 from “K” to 
“ae 


Class in Practical Mathematics 


An experimental class in functional high school mathematics for noncollege- 
preparatory students has been in progress in San Diego this year. The course is 
designed for students who are early absorbed by business, industry, and the farm, 
to help them develop more mathematical security in practical affairs. Emphasis is 
placed upon quantitative judgment as well as upon computation. 

The chief difference between this course and other general mathematics courses 
lies in the applications and interpretations. Application must come within the 
interest and understanding of the students. Such interests vary a great deal in 
junior and senior high school pupils. For example, an eighth or ninth grade boy 
has no immediate thought of owning a car, but the tenth grade boy may be 
eagerly saving his money for one, and the eleventh or twelfth grader may actually 
own one. The treatment of the consumer problem of buying and operating a car 


would vary greatly with these groups. 


The life-problems approach is essential. There can be no adherence to the 
conventional subject-matter divisions. A problem situation introduces a number of 
quantitative relationships, and these are developed as the situation is studied; 
they are not treated as isolated topics in accord with a formal outline—Vimorn1a 
SuLuivan, in Curriculum Digest, San Diego City Schools. 











Their Problems Came With 


Them 


N earlier article’ which reported, in 

part, the findings of the California 
investigation of the problems of high 
school students has evoked considerable 
interest among readers who specialize 
in the fields of guidance and curriculum. 
While the previous article discussed 
the problems the high school students 
had when they were seniors, together 
with the assistance they received in 
solving them, the present article deals 
with the problems these same students 
had at the time they were sophomores 
and juniors. 


It will be recalled that the study in- 
cluded 686 students, attending 26 high 
schools scattered throughout California. 
This group of young people was divided 
into four sections: group 1, boys from 
high schools in cities with a population 
over 25,000; group 2, boys from high 
schools in localities under 25,000; group 
3, girls from high schools in cities over 
25,000; and group 4, girls from high 
schools in localities with a population 


under 25,000. 


I, PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SOPHOMORES AND JUNIORS 

The problems encountered by the two 
groups of boys, as presented in Table I, 
were divided according to the ten life 
areas, or sections, of the questionnaire 
used in gathering the data. Along with 
the number of problems encountered in 
each life area are shown the percentage 
of the total number of problems and the 
order of rank among the ten areas. The 
same procedure was followed in Table 


1 Lucile H. Williams, ‘Problems of California 
High School Seniors,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 24:73-78, February, 
1949. 
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q By LUCILE H. WILLIAMS 





4 What are the most urgent personal 
problems of pupils in the tenth and 
eleventh years of school? How well 
have these been solved by their 
senior year? How do they rate the 
help received from the school in their 
attempts to find solutions? Such ques- 
tions as these are given sharper em- 
phasis in the light of the factual data 
here presented. 

This report supplements one pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL las! February 
dealing with senior problems. Both 
are based on the very comprehensive 
study made by Dr. Lucile Williams as 
a dissertation problem for her doctor- 
ate at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. She is an instructor in the 
Fresno Junior College. 





II for the two groups of girls, while 
Table III gives a summary of the four 
groups of students. 

Inspection of Tables I and II shows 
that both groups of boys, as well as both 
groups of girls, assigned the highest 
frequency to school life problems. This 
selection seemed to be consistent, since 
after entering high school, youth must 
become oriented to the new school en- 
vironment. Boy-girl problems were 
listed as the second most prevalent of all 
for both groups of boys and girls. This 
finding also seemed in keeping with the 
nature of adolescent high school youth. 
However, it was noted that financial 
problems tied with boy-girl problems 
for second place in the class of boys, 
while both groups of girls assigned 
financial problems to ninth position. 
More financial responsibility is usually 
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MAJOR AREAS 
Larger Cities Smaller Legation 
roup 1——, roup 2——,, 
um- Per um- Per 
Life Area Problems Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
1. School life 59 23 1 23 16 1 
2. Boy-girl 30 12 4 20 15 2 
3. Financial 36 14 2 12 8 7 
4. Vocational 31 12 3 15 11 4.5 
5. Personality development...... 22 8 6 160s il 3 
6. Health 23 Q 5 10 7 u 
7. Religious 18 7 7 15 11 45 
8. Home-family relations ........ 14 5 9 12 8 7 
9. Recreation 11 4 10 12 8 7 
10. Civic interest ..................... 16 6 8 7 5 10 
Totals 260 100 142 100 





Rank correlation between groups 1 and 2: .52. 


Slenprneesasss 


Num- 
ber 


TABLE I—SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR THE BOYS’ GROUPS ACCORDING TO 


Total. 
Per 
Cent Rank 
20 1 
12 2.5 
12 2.5 
11 4 
10 5 
8 6.5 
8 6.5 
7 8 
6 9.5 
6 9.5 
100 


























TABLE l1—SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR THE GIRLS’ GROUPS ACCORDING TO 





MAJOR AREAS 
Larger Cities Smaller Localities 
roup 3———, roup 4——, Total —\ 
um- Per um- Per Num- Per 
Life Area Problems ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
1. School life 44 22 1 52 26 1 96 24 1 
2. Boy-girl 24 12 3.5 24 12 3 48 12 2 
3. Health 31 15 2 13 6 8 44 ll 3 
4. Personality development...... 17 8 6.5 25 12 2 42 10 4 
5. Vocational 24 12 3.5 17 8 6 10 5 
6. Religious ... 19 9 5 21 12 4 40 10 6 
7. Home-family relations ........ 15 7 8 20 #32410 5 35 9 7 
8. Recreational -...............-.s000- 17 8 6.5 16 8 7 8 8 
9. Financial 13 6 9 11 5 9 24 6 9 
10. Civic interest 2.0.0.2... 2 1 10 3 1 10 5 0 10 
Totals 206 100 202 100 408 100 





Rank correlation for groups 3 and 4: .56. 


Rank correlation for totals of boys’ and girls’ groups : .65. 








TABLE I1I—SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR ALL GROUPS ACCORDING TO MAJOR 
AREAS 


Number 


























Life Area Problems Boys Girls 
1. School life 82 96 
2. Boy-girl 50 48 
3. Vocation 46 41 
4. Personality development .................. 38 42 
5. Health 33 dd 
6. Religious 33 40 
7. Financial 48 24 
8. Home-family relations ...................... 26 35 
9. Recreation 23 33 
10. Civic interest 23 5 

Totals 402 408 





Total 
178 


98 
87 
80 
77 
73 
72 
61 
56 
28 


810 


Per 
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12 
10 
10 
10 

9 
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7.5 
7.5 
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100.0 
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expected of boys than of girls by the 
home and boys often assume many 
financial responsibilities for entertain- 
ment of their girl friends. 

The fourth citation in prevalence for 
the boys’ groups was vocational prob- 
lems. These were designated fifth place 
by the girls’ groups, although the girls 
from the smaller localities regarded vo- 
cational problems less seriously. Per- 
sonality development problems which 
were cited as fifth for the boys were 
fourth for the girls, not a significant 
difference. It was interesting to note 
that both boys and girls from the larger 
cities were not as much concerned with 
personality development problems as 
were the boys and girls from the smaller 
localities. 

Health problems appealed to the boys 
as sixth in rank, yet the girls, as a 
whole, ranked them third, while the girls 
from the larger cities ranked them 
second. Possibly the prevalence of 
health problems revealed by the girls 
from the larger cities might be explained 
by crowded urban conditions ; however, 
the boys in the larger cities added no 
strength to this implication since they 
gave fifth position to health problems. 

Religious problems were assigned 
sixth position by the entire number of 
boys as well as by the entire number of 
girls. Home and family problems were 
given eighth position by the boys and 
seventh by the girls. Attention was called 
to the fact that girls from the smaller 
localities were the most concerned with 
home-family problems, possibly because 
they might have been held more closely 
at home than had any of the other three 
groups. Recreation problems, ninth for 
the boys’ groups, were placed in eighth 
position by the girls, who gave ninth 
position to financial problems as stated 
above. 

The boys’ groups gave civic interest 
problems the same frequency as recrea- 
tional problems ; the girls also gave the 
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least prevalence to these problems of 
civic interest. Two interpretations might 
be given to this lack of interest in civic 
problems: both groups, boys and girls, 
might have felt indifferent to these prob- 
lem interests, or again they might have 
felt that satisfactory adjustment had 
been made to problems in this area. Be- 
cause of the indifference on the part of 
many adults both at the polls and in 
other matters of civic interest, the in- 
vestigator would be inclined to favor the 
former interpretation. 

The rank correlations were rather 
low, yet significant: between groups 
1 and 2, .52; between groups 3 and 4, 
.65 ; and between the totals of the boys’ 
and the totals of the girls’ groups, .65. 
There was apparent—though not high 
—similarity between the boys’ groups 
and the girls’ groups in their reactions 
to life area problems. However, many 
of the young people in the investigation 
admitted that their problems of the 
earlier sophomore-junior years were not 
so accurately remembered. 


Summary. The outstanding differ- 
ences in life area problems in the sopho- 
more-junior years were the prevalence 
of health problems among the girls from 
the larger cities; the greater frequency 
of financial problems among both groups 
of boys than among the girls’ groups; 
the greater frequency of home-family 
problems in the groups from the smaller 
localities as compared with the groups 
from the larger cities ; and indications of 
greater insecurity of personality among 
the groups from the smaller localities. 
The boys from the high schools in the 
larger cities reported fewer recreational 
problems than any of the other groups 
and also fewer religious problems; on 
the other hand, they found more prob- 
lems dealing with civic affairs than any 
of the other groups. 

Comparison with problems of senior 
years. The reactions of the four groups 
to sophomore-junior and to senior prob- 
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lems were contrasted by means of rank 
correlations. These rank correlations in- 
dicated that there was greater similarity 
in the responses given by the girls’ and 
boys’ groups for the senior year prob- 
lems (.88) than in the responses for the 
sophomore-junior years (.65). Also, 
the rank correlations between the re- 
sponses of the boys from the larger cities 
and the boys from the smaller localities 
were higher for senior problems (.96) 
than for the sophomore-junior years 
(.52). The rank correlations for the 
girls’ groups for senior problems (.88) 
were likewise higher than those for the 
earlier years (.56). As these seniors 
approached graduation there appeared 
to be a shift of emphasis upon financial 
and vocational problems which very 
likely could be explained by the center- 
ing of interest upon such problems at 
that time. 

At the senior level there was an in- 
crease from 10 to 15 per cent over the 
sophomore-junior years in the preva- 
lence of boy-girl problems. At the same 
time religious problems dropped in im- 
portance from 7 and 11 per cent for the 
boys’ groups to zero and 1 per cent 
during their senior years. Another great 
difference was in the area of school life 
where the interest in the boys’ groups 
increased from 23 and 16 per cent in the 
sophomore-junior years to 41 and 34 
per cent in the senior year. However, 
this area of school life problems re- 
mained quite constant for the girls’ 
groups; 22 and 21 per cent during the 
earlier years as against 25 and 26 per 
cent during the senior year. The girls 
showed a large increase in vocational 
and financial problems during the senior 
year, but a decrease of boy-girl prob- 
lems. During the senior year religious 
problems reported by the girls’ groups 
decreased in prevalence to 3 and 1 per 
cent, although they had been 9 and 12 
per cent during the earlier years. 


II. SOURCES OF HELP IN SOLVING 
SOPHOMORE-J UNIOR PROBLEMS 


The high school students who co- 
operated in this study admitted having 
received some help in the solution of 
their problems at the time they were 
sophomores and juniors. The various 
sources of help which they mentioned 
have been grouped under five headings : 
home, school, church, government, and 
other sources. The classification “other 
sources” included help from a friend, an 
employer, some other organization, 
books, magazines, and even pseudo help. 

Table IV shows the sources of help 
reported by the two boys’ groups and 
Table V the sources reported by the two 
girls’ groups. Table IV is read as fol- 
lows: the boys from the larger cities 
mentioned the home 145 times as a 
source of help; they indicated that 48 
per cent of their assistance came from 
the home; and thus, the home received 
first rank as a source of help in the 
solution of their problems. 

An analysis of the data shown in 
Tables IV and V reveals that most of 
the help came from the home in the 
solution of sophomore-junior problems 
both for the girls’ and boys’ groups. 
However, when the data were broken 
down further, there appeared some va- 
riation as to which members of the home 
had given most assistance. The boys in 
the larger cities received the most help 
from their father; the boys in the 
smaller localities from both father and 
mother ; while both groups of girls re- 
ceived the most help from their mother, 
with the father taking second position 
as a source of help. Following the father 
and mother, help was received from the 
brother, sister, and family doctor. 

The school was mentioned as second 
in helping to solve the problems of high 
school youth during the earlier sopho- 
more-junior years. Again, detailed data 
indicate that groups 1, 3, and 4 gave 
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TABLE IV—SOURCES OF HELP IN SOLVING SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR BOYS’ 
GROUPS INTO MAJOR AREAS 
Larger Cities Smaller Localities 

















Group 1——, Group 2 ~ ———— Total—_, 
um- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Sources of Help ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
i ii ics cee eats 145 48 1 57 43 1 202 47 1 
ene ed eee 94 32 2 42 31 2 136 32 2 
3. Other sources? .................... 32 11 3 14 11 3 46 10 3 
4. Church | 7 4 11 8 4 32 7 4 
5. Government 9 2 5 10 7 5 19 4 5 
Totals ......... 201 100 134 100 435 100 





Rank correlation between groups 1 and 2: 1.00. 


* Other sources include such individual help as friend, boy or girl friend, employer, books, 
magazines, pseudo help, other organizations, etc. 








TABLE V—SOURCES OF HELP IN SOLVING SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR GIRLS’ 
GROUPS INTO MAJOR AREAS 


Larger Cities 


Smaller Localities 


ta. a iC me ee 
Sources of Help ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
Bhi NE Distdiieedcdnierconstaantadcetvosstiens 118 46 1 78 37 1 196 42 1 
CNG ahs cer 80 31 2 68 32 2 148 31 2 
3. Other sources ....................... 34 13 3 33 15 3 67 14 3 
RE ae ae ee ae 26 10 4 30 14 4 56 12 4 
ee SN a 1 0 5 5 2 5 6 1 5 

pg RIRDE 0 LCE A CEE 259 100 214 += 100 473 100 


Rank correlation between groups 3 and 4: 1.00. 
Rank correlation between totals of boys’ and girls’ groups : 1.00. 








first place to the counselor, while group 
2 gave first place to the dean of men. 
School friend was given second place by 
all three groups, with the exception of 
the group of boys from the smaller 
localities which gave that rank to the 
principal. This rating seemed wiser 
because a school friend would be less 
capable of giving scientific aid to stu- 
dents than trained personnel. The teach- 
er was given third position by all groups. 
The physical education teacher for the 
boys’ groups and the dean of women 
for the girls’ groups were the fourth in 
prevalence for those helping within the 
school. 

“Other sources” were signified as 
third in importance for all groups of 
students in solving problems during 


their sophomore-junior years. The boys’ 
groups gave first position to friends 
while the girls’ groups gave first posi- 
tion to their boy friends. The boys’ 
groups gave their girl friends second 
position for helping while the girls have 
given this position to both friends and 
Tri Y. Employers, books, magazines, 
Rainbow Girls, Job’s Daughters, pseudo 
help such as the medium, fortune teller, 
and character analyst, have also been 
named as sources of help by the youth 
in this source. 


It was evident from the Tables IV 
and V that the church was given fourth 
position as a source of help in solving 
the problems of high school youth dur- 
ing their sophomore-junior years. All 
groups gave first position to the minister 
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as the chief instrument of help from 
that group. A church friend was desig- 
nated as second in order, with the Sun- 
day School teacher, choir, and the nun 
third as helpers within the church for 
high school youth. Many Catholic youth 
attend their own church secondary 
schools and, therefore, the priest and 
nun would not receive as high a rating 
as the other personnel of the church. 
The government was given fifth posi- 
tion as a source of help. The boys men- 
tioned help from federal, state, and city 
authorities as well as the juvenile court, 
mostly in answering traffic and other 
citations of law infringement, occasion- 
ally for drunkenness, and especially 
concerning recruitment in different 
branches of the armed forces. The girls’ 
groups made little reference to this 
source, except to include city play- 
grounds, youth centers, and other means 
of recreation which are known to be 
helpful in preventing delinquency. 
Summary. The sources of help in 
solving the problems of high school 
youth during their sophomore-junior 
years have been given, in order of em- 
phasis, as home, school, other sources of 
help, church, and the government. The 
girls from the smaller localities, group 
4, received 37 per cent of help from the 
home, the lowest amount reported by 
any group, while the other groups 1, 2, 
and 3 reported 48, 43, and 46 per cent, 
respectively. This same group of girls 
reported having received more help 
from the church than any of the other 
three groups. Both groups of girls re- 
ceived more help from the church than 
did the boys’ groups. The boys received 
more help from the government than did 
the girls, both because of a larger preva- 
lence of law violations on their part and 
also because of more interest in recruit- 
ment in different branches of the armed 
forces. The percentage of help from the 
schools was indicated as approximately 
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the same for all four groups, 31 and 32 
per cent. The correlations between the 
groups indicate a high degree of simi- 
larity between the two boys’ groups, the 
two girls’ groups, and between the boys’ 
and girls’ groups as to the sources from 
which they received help during their 
earlier high school years in the solution 
of their problems. 


Comparison with senior year. Both 
groups of boys received slightly more 
help from the home in solving their 
problems during the sophomore-junior 
years than they did in the senior year; 
not quite so much help from the schools 
or from “other sources’ during the 
earlier years as during the senior year ; 
but more help from the church and from 
the government during the earlier years 
than in the senior year. 


The girls’ groups received less help 
during the earlier years from the home 
than during the senior year; approxi- 
mately the same amount of help from 
the school and from “other sources” 
during both periods; and more help 
from the church during the earlier years 
than during the senior year. However, 
the government was of very little help 
to any of the girls’ groups during either 
periods in solving their problems. 

Both the boys and girls from the 
larger cities received higher percentages 
of helpful solutions to their problems 
during their sophomore-junior years 
than did the boys and girls from the 
smaller localities. Also, those from the 
larger cities had a higher percentage 
of unsolved problems during the sopho- 
more-junior years than did those stu- 
dents from the smaller localities. A 
larger percentage of problems was 
solved successfully for all the groups 
during the sophomore-junior years than 
during the senior year. Likewise, a 
higher percentage of senior problems 
remained unsolved for all groups ex- 
cept for the girls from the larger cities. 











Trends in Secondary School 


Mathematics 


HE purpose of the survey was to 

review some of the more recent 
studies made in mathematical education 
so as to provide a basis for substantiat- 
ing and revising teaching procedures. It 
has been observed that research studies 
do little more than fill the shelves of 
libraries and the files of card catalogs. It 
was hoped that an analysis of some of 
the current studies in mathematics might 
provide a means for putting some of 
their findings into practice. 

The data consisted of twenty-five ab- 
stracts which represented a summary of 
the studies read. No attempt was made 
to select one or more studies for a spe- 
cific topic. The abstracts were treated 
as follows: 

1. Bibliographic data were listed. 

2. The problem of the study was 
stated in specific terms. 

3. The data and procedure was sum- 
marized. 

4. A brief summary of the results of 
the study was made. 

5. The conclusions drawn by the 
author were summarized. 

6. An analysis representing the view- 
points of this writer was made. 

A random selection of current studies 
in secondary mathematical education as 
they appeared in current periodicals was 
made and their contents reviewed. For 
the purpose of the survey “current 
studies” was defined as those studies 
appearing in the periodicals which had 
been published since 1935. An abstract 
of each study was made. Brief notes 
were taken on the abstracts, indicating 
the results of each study. These results 
were placed in a sequence that seemed 
to indicate a pattern of thinking. The 
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q By LOUIS GRANT BRANDES 





4 The field of secondary school math- 
ematics is now a lively center of 
attention. A comprehensive experi- 
mental program is now under way in 
a group of California high schools, 
with the approval of higher institu- 
tions. The recommendations of the 
Joint Committee, representing the na- 
tional organizations of mathematics 
teachers, are being reflected in a 
number of new texts now appearing. 
It seems especially appropriate to 
publish for our readers this summary 
of recent studies relating to secondary 
school mathematics. 

Mr. Louis Brandes will be remem- 
bered as the author also of the survey 
of administrative practices in Cali- 
fornia high schools appearing in last 
month’s issue of the JOURNAL. He is 
a teacher of mathematics in the Ala- 
meda High School. 





abstracts were then arranged in a similar 
order and the general findings of each 
listed. These findings were further 
grouped and condensed. The resulting 
statements were the findings of the sur- 
vey. 

FINDINGS 

Need for improvement in achieve- 
ment : 

1. California showed a deficiency in 
mathematical achievement compared to 
five other regions in the United States 
when rated on the results of tests de- 
veloped and given by the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute on educational develop- 
ment. Only the Southern States ranked 
lower.* 


2. The present high school mathe- 
matics program is not efficient in pre- 
paring youth for life as ordinary citizens 


j 











TRENDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


when comparison is made with the rec- 
ommendations in The Final Report of 
the Joint Committee of the Mathematics 
Association of America and The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. There is a need for evaluation 
and revision of the high school mathe- 
matics program.’ 

3. Mathematical achievement, as de- 
fined by the Cleveland Arithmetic Sur- 
vey Test, in our present schools is not 
up to the standards of former years.* 

Some reasons for deficiencies: 


4. The failure to comprehend mathe- 
matical problems is largely a problem of 
reading ability. Achievement in mathe- 
matical comprehension depends largely 
upon reading achievement.* 

5. The failures in mathematical sub- 
jects are largely problems of guidance 
and curriculum making.® 

Significant factors for improvement: 

6. Most of the difficulties experienced 
by pupils in mathematical subjects can 
be remedied through competent admin- 
istration of guidance and curriculum 
making programs.° 

7. There are real life situations call- 
ing for functional use of mathematics 
which may be used to promote interest 
in mathematical subjects.° 


8. It is difficult to say that any method 
of instruction in mathematical subjects 
is best. Methods used will depend largely 
upon the individual class and the in- 
dividual teacher.’ 


9. Recreational mathematics can be 
used to create interest and favorable at- 
titudes toward mathematical subjects. 
The inclusion of non-academic material 
in mathematical subjects does not ham- 
per the pupil’s ability to grasp the fun- 
damental principles of the subject.* 

10. In the teaching of general mathe- 
matics courses, arithmetic is the area 
receiving the greatest emphasis. Other 
major areas include commercial arith- 
metic, consumer training, social uses, 
and algebra, respectively.® 
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11. Boys and girls are interested in 
the mathematics that will help them go 
from high school directly into job situa- 
tions.*° 

12. The work in high school algebra 
will improve pupil achievement in arith- 
metic. This also applies to any of the 
other advanced courses of high school 
mathematics.» ** 

13. The use of decimals “on the job” 
in the occupational world is limited to 
less than 25 per cent of the employees. 
The use of decimals seldom extends 
beyond three places.** 

14. There does not seem to be any 
advantage of the long imaginative type 
written problem, used for the purpose of 
creating interest, over the conventional 
written type of problem."* 

15. The use of long difficult drill ex- 
amples has no advantage over the use 
of short examples in teaching the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic."® 

16. A regular sequence of examples 
on a test does not increase the probable 
score that will be made on the test by the 
pupil or reduce the difficulty of the test 
for the pupil.*® 

17. No significant gains in arithmetic 
are shown as the result of homework 
assignments. There seems no reason to 
believe that homework assignments are 
necessary for achievement in mathe- 
matical subjects.** 

18. The teaching of the mathematical 
vocabulary is highly significant from 
the viewpoints of literary importance, 
usage in other subjects, and achievement 
in mathematical subjects.’ ** *® 7° 

19. Prediction of the success in math- 
ematical subjects cannot rely on any one 
factor such as past grades, I. Q., E. Q., 
interest, prognostic tests, etc., but should 
be based on several such factors. Success 
in algebra can be predicted with a fairly 
high degree of accuracy. Though the 
possibilities of prediction are high, it 
does not assure success or failure pre- 
dictions for a pupil. At best, predictions 
should be used only for guidance.?” 
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20. There is indication of a need for 
remedial teaching, and evidence that 
such teaching is worth while. The teach- 
er who takes time out from regular work 
to review subject matter previously 
learned, will not detract from the pupil’s 
learning of regular work. The review 
aids in the final achievement. General 
review should be given frequently and at 
regular time intervals.** ** ° 

21. Whenever additional effort on the 
part of the teacher“is put forth in pre- 
paring material for a class, such as in 
any mathematical class experiment, ad- 
ditional achievement in the subject will 
result. 
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What Is General Education? 


Is general education essentially a pattern of studies? Is it only another name 
for regimented, required school or college program? Is it a phrase which can be 


used conveniently to put 


“practical studies” 


in their place—a lower place? Is 


general education a point of view about something? Or is it just the higher mysti- 
cism? Many advocates of general education would define general education in 
terms of the behavior patterns it is supposed to induce in the learner. Yet even 
such definitions are, for the most part, so broad or so vague as to be feeble guides 
to action. Clearly, a straightforward, operational definition of the phrase “general 
education” is needed, a definition which is set up in terms of outcomes and not in 
terms of courses to be taken or subject matters which are to be merged.—W ARREN 


C. Seyrert, Editorial in School Review. 
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Dental Health Education 


VERY dental survey made in re- 

cent years emphasizes and re-em- 
phasizes the extremely high incidence 
and prevalence of dental disease among 
the American people, It has been shown 
that as high as 50 per cent of two-year- 
old children have one or more carious 
(decayed) teeth. There is a progressive 
increase of infected teeth until at the 
age of 16 (during the period of adoles- 
cence when the ravages of dental decay 
are most active and pernicious) it has 
been estimated that fully 95 per cent of 
these children have experienced dental 
disease. 

Reports from World War II physical 
examination records show that 17 per 
cent of the young men examined by 
local draft boards and rejected for poor 
health have their teeth to blame. Ten 
per cent of those rejected at army in- 
duction centers find themselves in the 
same situation. These have been ac- 
cepted facts, accepted statistics. Un- 
questionably, proper dental care must 
begin in early childhood, but it must be 
acontinuing procedure. At present there 
is no one cure-all, immunization, pana- 
cea, or preventive in dentistry. There is 
only a factor of control. 

Proper dental health practices estab- 
lished in early childhood must be main- 
tained. It seems then, our problem at 
the high school level has been stated. 
If we are to recognize health as one of 
the aims of education, a dental health 
education program needs no defense. 
Our problem no longer is to accept the 
disease and to feel that we must live 
with it. We must recognize that our 
responsibilities as secondary educators 
are to maintain an understanding for 


q By MARCH K. FONG 





q In spite of the ravages of dental de- 
cay among secondary school pupils, 
no very effective educational meas- 
ures have been taken to combat it. 
The seriousness of this menace to 
health is emphasized in this prelimi- 
nary report on an educational pro- 
gram presented by Mrs. Fong. It 
indicates the promising beginning 
proposed in one county. 

Mrs. March Fong was for three 
years a dental hygienist for the Oak- 
land Schools. Since 1944 she has been 
instructor in dental health education 
at the School of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of California, and is now Su- 
pervisor of Dental Health for the Ala- 
meda County Schools. 





good dental health practices as estab- 
lished and to revitalize our efforts to- 
ward influencing the attitudes and the 
practices of all high school students. We 
must recognize this as our objective and 
we must come to understand the factors 
which are to be involved. Then we must 
accept the facts for ourselves and our 
responsibilities to others. It is true that 
dental health will come only through a 
three-way program of dental research, 
dental health education and dental serv- 
ice. Each is a vital link in this chain for 
maximum oral health. As educators we 
must accept our place in this three-way 
responsibility —education. High school 
curriculums throughout California and 
throughout the nation, for that matter, 
are undergoing intensive re-evaluation 
and revitalization. Health instruction 
and its place in the curriculum is receiv- 
ing its just prominence in the school 
program. In this process of re-evalua- 
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tion and reorganization conscientious 
teachers are beginning to realize their 
many inadequacies in methods, tech- 
niques, and information for properly 
integrating health instruction and dental 
health instruction into their related 
studies. This was the problem as we 
saw it. The following was our attempt 
to arrive at a near solution. 


JY, Sead approaches to the problem of 
dental health education for the high 
schools were conceived. We know that 
some high schools in various communi- 
ties of the country have adopted annual 
dental inspection programs or school 
dental clinic service programs as an 
answer to the problem. It has been 
shown by reliable studies that this type 
of program is not the whole answer. 
California has been slow in adopting 
either type of program and, for that 
matter, any type of dental health pro- 
gram for the high schools. Recognizing 
that any type of program should bas- 
ically be for the purpose of education 
and for motivation of proper dental 
health practices and attitudes and recog- 
nizing, too, that the school’s respon- 
sibility is education, our thinking in 
Alameda County has been directed to 
this end. 

High School “X” which was typical 
of a rural union high school situated in 
close proximity to the urban communi- 
ties was the site of our initial attempts. 
Excellent cooperation, support and in- 
terest was given by the school adminis- 
trator, by the health coordinator, school 
nurse and various members of the fac- 
ulty. As a result of several meetings of 
the group, one of the primary needs 
expressed was that of adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching dental health and a 
more functional approach to its teach- 
ing. There was evidenced, then, an ex- 
pressed need for in-service education 
for teachers. Dental health, it was felt, 
should be integrated into the school 
curriculum and three areas were chosen 
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for such integration: general science, 
social studies and biology. Any dental 
inspection program for maximum value, 
it was felt, should be a part of these 
integrated units. In this manner it would 
become part of the total learning expe- 
rience and not a separate entity or 
“check - up” program. Following the 
school’s and teacher’s acceptance of their 
responsibility for the program there was 
developed by a committee composed of 
dental hygienists, the health coordina- 
tor, curriculum coordinator and subject 
teachers, guides for teacher’s use for de- 
veloping resource units in dental health 
education for general science and for 
social studies. A guide for biology is at 
present under way. These preliminary 
guides were then used by dental hygien- 
ists on a selected control group of girl 
students in the hygiene classes for a 
series of approximately three class 
meetings. Dental health inspections with 
follow-up notification slips to the home 
were made for these girl students as 
part of the unit. Teachers of the classes 
for which the guides are to be integrated 
visited during their experimental usage. 


Following this pilot study, teacher 
reaction remained at its high degree of 
interest. Pupil evaluation of their part 
in the program was exceedingly favor- 
able. This was shown in pupil evaluation 
slips submitted by the students partici- 
pating in the study which were turned 
in following the series of class meetings. 
Ninety-nine per cent unsigned pupil re- 
action slips showed unexpected high 
degree of interest. Reactions such as, 
“T wish I had known these things long 
ago” to “Everybody in high school 
should have these talks,” prevailed 
throughout. 


HIS has been a brief report of a 
preliminary study and the first such 
attempt at High School “X” to integrate 
dental health education into the general 
high school curriculum. Unquestioned 
acceptance has been our answer to the 
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topic question. Previous passive inter- 
est by a busy dental profession, a busy 
teaching faculty, a busy home and so- 
cially centered adolescent can become 
one of active participation. These initial 
steps were fruitful. Following the re- 
editing of the guides, workshops or in- 
service education meetings will be held 
with faculties and teachers involved in 
the use of the guides. Field experience 
will be made available to the teachers and 
closer community participation will be 


brought into play. Evidence is here that 
we have arrived at the crossroads. Den- 
tal health and education must now 
traverse the same paths. The school’s 
responsibility toward dental health edu- 
cation is seen and will be achieved 
through the effective cooperation and 
shared responsibilities of the home, the 
community, the individual and the den- 
tist. All will be a part of the total plan- 
ning for better dental health education 
in the high schools. 
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How Large Is a Large Class? 


A study of “out size” classes in large high schools made by Ellsworth 
Tompkins, has just been published under the title of Large and Small Classes in 
Secondary Schools, Circular No. 306, U. S. Office of Education. In the foreword 
it is pointed out that approximately one-fourth of all classes in these schools fall 
outside of the normal 20-40 range in size. There are 45,173 classes of fewer 
than 20 pupils, and 39,018 classes of more than 39 pupils. 

In addition to some interesting accounts of actual procedures being followed 
i in some selected examples of classes at each extreme, the study brings out three 

striking observations. First, no significant variation in methods of instruction 
has been developed for either type. Teaching a large class seems to demand a 
vigorous personality, but has not developed distinctive procedures, while the 
small class is regarded as a chance to relax a bit in doing the usual things. 
Second, there is much opinion, but almost no objective evidence as to the relative 
advantages or disadvantages of either type. Third, there seems to be an amazing 
diversity of opinion among teachers as to when a class becomes unduly large. 
Comment on the last point is quoted as follows: 


How we develop our opinions on class size might well be the subject of 
some future investigation. A study of two high school faculties, soon to be 
published, indicates that education courses and professional literature have 
t much to do with teachers’ opinions, and that classroom experiences have less 
to do with them. Little has been written on professional opinion in terms of 
subject taught, though teachers are vocal on this point. A report on profes- 
sional opinions, impressions, and preferences regarding class size is now in 
preparation at the Office of Education. 














Listening and Teaching 


MONG other activities that engaged 
my summer, I taught a class of 
junior-high boys and girls at the church 
which I attend. The first Sunday, I had 
a little trouble, and I handled the situa- 
tion in a rather bad way: by demanding 
silence and getting it, but nothing else. 
When I got home, I told my wife about 
the situation, which we discussed rather 
thoroughly, all before my four-year-old 
daughter, Nancy. I was, for the most 
part, unaware that she was listening 
with any great degree of comprehension. 
Several Sundays later I returned from 
my class, meeting Nancy at the door. 
Eager to engage in a “grown-up”’ con- 
versation, she began to question me. 

“Well, Daddy, how was your class 
this morning ?” 

“Just fine, Nancy, just fine.” 

“Did the children listen while you 
teached, Daddy ?” 

“Yes, they did, very nicely.” 

“Well, Daddy, did you listen while 
the children teached ?” 

My mouth dropped open—and I was 
silent. I could not answer “Yes” to my 
daughter’s simple question, even though 
for many years I had heard and preached 
the gospel of “listening to children.” 
The more I thought about it, the more 
meaning her question had for me. 

Just how should we listen to our chil- 
dren as they teach us? What values can 
we gain by listening ? First, we can listen 
with our minds. By this, I mean that 
we can listen to gain not just under- 
standing of what the child says, but 
more—understanding of what the child 
means by what he says. One essential 
part of our college education has been 
preparation for this kind of listening. 
From various courses and experiences, 
we can know that if a child says certain 
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q By JAMES B. ENOCHS 





q We as teachers frequently get so 
involved with the mechanics of being 
teachers that we sometimes overlook 
or forget to listen for the cues which 
tell us whether our students are learn- 
ing. Dean Enochs’ little discourse on 
listening therefore comes as a well- 
deserved reminder for many of us. 

Dr. Enochs taught high school Eng- 
lish in Arizona and Mississippi before 
taking his degree in education at the 
University of Chicago. Before coming 
to San Francisco State College, where 
he is presently Dean of Men, Dr. Enochs 
was Assistant Director of Research at 
Stephens College and Director of Ad- 
missions at the University of Denver. 
He is also the author of a series of 
kindergarten and primary readers 
used on Navajo Indian reservations 
by the U. S. Indian Service. 





things, they can have many meanings: 


that here is an interest upon which 
we can capitalize to enrich the 
learning process ; 

that here is an antagonism we have to 
overcome in order to further learn- 
ing ; 

that here is an expression showing 
need for attention ; we must satisfy 
the need in such a way that it will 
be helpful to this student and to his 
fellows; 

that here is an example of growing 
insight; let us develop it further ; 

that here is an indication of blockage 
or confusion; what can we do to 
make the situation clear? 

that in this statement is an attitude, 
a way of looking at things, which 
we must change or cause to become 
stronger. 
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HE list could be extended indefi- 

nitely, but the examples suffice to 
show. From psychology, from literature, 
from history, and all the other subjects 
we have studied, we should have learned 
to know with our minds—when a child 
says this kind of thing, it has a certain 
meaning so far as his development is 
concerned. Only in so far as we listen 
for those “cues” can we be sure that we 
are meeting his developmental needs. 

There are other values to be gained 
from listening.. One value, probably 
fairly obvious, is that we add to our 
own store of learning and knowledge. 
Each of us comes from a certain back- 
ground of experiences; no matter how 
broad the background, it is not the same 
as anyone else’s. If we talk all the time, 
then we’re not learning anything new— 
we're just repeating that which we have 
known or experienced. Stop to listen 
once in a while, and we're getting some- 
thing new. Each child, each student that 
we have, has had some experiences dif- 
ferent from our own, has different ways 
of looking at the same thing ; these dif- 
ferences can be an important addition 
to our store of experiences and knowl- 
edge. 

It’s not enough, however, just to lis- 
ten with our minds; we must also listen 
with our hearts, our emotions. Perhaps 
I can use another example to show what 
I mean. Most of us drive cars, and also 
have ridden with other drivers. We all 
know the experience of riding with 
someone who has no “feel” for his car. 
He guns the motor, he feeds the gas too 
fast, he clumps up a hill in high until 
the last dying gasp forces a change to 
another gear, he bucks along unevenly 
and gaspingly. It’s a harrowing experi- 
ence, because the driver is not listening 
to his motor in such a way as to sense 
its needs. Too often we’re like that in 
the classroom —we rush things too 
much, we feed in too much material, 
we force learning in high gear when 
second or third would be better. Part 


of the difficulty is that we have not lis- 
tened sensitively enough—that we have 
not heard the needs of our students and 
are not adjusting to their needs. No 
wonder then that they sometimes stall, 
sometimes buck, sometimes get out of 
control. 


GPSS listening builds rapport 
—makes the students and the teacher 
one. If the child is aware that he is being 
listened to, if he knows that he is being 
heard, then he is more ready to do the 
things required of him. Essentially 
speaking, he is doing what he wants to, 
because the teacher has heard him and 
has geared the learning experience to 
what has been heard. The two are a 
working team because they have listened 
to each other with understanding minds 
and hearts. By listening, we not only 
tend to increase the child’s ease of 
learning, we also tend to increase his 
concept of himself as a worthy individ- 
ual, as a worthy human being. We make 
him feel as if he has something to con- 
tribute which is valuable. All of us know 
how we like to be heard; nothing is so 
likely to make us retire shrinking as the 
feeling that nobody listens to what we 
say. If this is true for us as adults, how 
much more true for the growing child 
striving so desperately to establish a 
place for his own ego? 

Sensitive listening furnishes us with 
the information, the knowledge, the 
understanding that we need to have in 
order to work with the individual child, 
in order to plan our classroom activities, 
in order to be teachers. It seems to me 
that such is also true in a great number 
of other situations and occupations. 
Only as we listen for meanings, both 
in what is said and what is left unsaid, 
can we proceed intelligently in any of 
our dealings with other people. So—I 
hope I can give an affirmative answer if 
Nancy ever again asks, “Did you listen 
while they teached, Daddy ?” 











Building an Instrumental 
Music Program (<s;mwapomnpr 


HE development of a successful 

instrumental music program in our 
junior high schools encompasses more 
of a detailed plan than the casual on- 
looker would suspect. In fact, a similar 
plan for elementary through junior 
high schools was once presented before 
a group of principals and superintend- 
ents in San Diego, and their reaction 
was one of amazement. The highest 
compliment came from a vice-principal 
of a sports conscious school who de- 
clared that it took more planning to 
develop a successful band or orchestra 
than it did to develop a championship 
football team. 

To start this program it is necessary, 
first of all, to select the students who 
might be interested in instrumental 
music. Late in the second semester, one 
of the music teachers should give a 
simple music test to all the sixth graders 
who will attend the junior high the 
following semester. At Dana, in San 
Diego, the ratio has been about 30 per 
cent of the students passing with a high 
enough grade to warrant asking them 
to consider music. Naturally the other 
70 per cent may sign up for the begin- 
ning band or orchestra, but the per- 
centage of these students who are suc- 
cessful is usually small. 

The passing 30 per cent then receive 
letters to take home to their parerts. 
This letter informs the parents of the 
music test and offers them the opnor- 
tunity of enrolling their child in either 
the band or the orchestra. It is pointed 
out how successful this program is 
since Dana has three bands and three 
string orchestras. Information is given 
about school owned instruments, plus 
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q The popularity of music education 
in the secondary schools has been a 
notable feature of recent years, with 
increasing prestige for instrumental 
groups. But interest can be main- 
tained and satisfactory progress as- 
sured only if there is a gradual and 
continuous transition to levels of per- 
formance demanding greater skill 
and affording proportionate satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Ortiz describes a successful 
plan for accomplishing this. 

After graduation from San Diego 
State College, Mr. Ortiz completed the 
master’s degree at Claremont Col- 
leges. He has contributed articles on 
music education to various periodi- 
cals, including a survey report for the 
JOURNAL on the war-time decline of 
music education in the secondary 
schools. 





the opportunity to rent instruments 


from a commercial music house before: ° 


spending any money in the outright pur- 
chase of an instrument. 

If the parent is interested he signs a 
return sheet that indicates the instru- 
ment he wishes his child to learn. In 
the case of the band, the instrumentation 
has been listed to show the proportion 
of instruments used, i.e., 30 clarinets, 
six trumpets. Here, the students list two 
choices, since the trumpet is so shiny 
and so easily identified, it is usually 
number one on the list, hence the sec- 
ond choice comes in very handy. 

When school starts and the first 
meeting of the beginning class is held, 
the instrumentation of the band is ex- 
plained. The students then realize the 
importance of the other instruments 
and it is possible to line up a good, well- 
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balanced instrumentation. Sometimes a 
student has to switch instruments be- 
cause of his physical characteristics, but 
this is very seldom. 


URING the first week of school the 
students will be getting instruments 
and we face quite a problem. We have 
to keep 50 per cent of the students in- 
terested who have not as yet received 
their instruments that their parents are 
renting from the music house, and 
keep the other 50 per cent from blowing 
sour notes, squealing, making animal 
noises, etc., with these new playthings. 
The solution comes in showing every 
person who brings an instrument to 
class for the first time, how to care for 
it. Of course we know that he has al- 
ready experimented at home, but never- 
theless he is shown how to handle his 
instrument correctly, from taking it out 
of the case and assembling it, to blowing 
and dismantling it and putting it back 
in the case. The student then goes 
through the entire routine by himself, 
ending with the instrument in the case. 
After the majority of the students 
have their instruments they are taught 
to play one note. This note will vary 
from instrument to instrument, but the 
sounding note will be the same. After 
this one note is well learned, another 
note is added. Counting and the value 
of the notes are introduced at this time. 
Soon the entire group can play many 
notes in unison with various rhythm 
patterns. 

In large schools the policy usually is 
to have a minimum of twenty to thirty 
students before a class can be organized. 
At Dana, the beginning string orchestra 
has between 30 and 40 students, while 
the band has between 55 and 65 boys 
and girls. After the first semester, the 
normal drop in these classes is between 


5 and 10 per cent, which means that the 
orchestras end with 32 or 33 members 
and the band about 58 pieces. 

For contrast, consider the Redondo 
Beach City School system that consists 
of elementary schools through the 
eighth grade. Here a music teacher is 
hired to teach instrumental music re- 
gardless of class size. Sometimes the 
director finds himself teaching one flute 
player alone. In the next period he 
might have nine violins ; the next, three 
clarinets; later a combined group or 
two. This system is to be praised be- 
cause it offers the opportunity for in- 
strumental music learning regardless of 
how many students sign up for it. 


A° for public appearances, instru- 
mental music provides an unlimited 


advantage for all. In the American Edu- 
cation Schools Week in November, 
Dana presents the beginning band and 
orchestra to show the parents how much 
the students have learned. Later on, for 
outside programs, the advanced groups 
are combined with the intermediate 
groups to give most of the students a 
chance to perform publicly. In the latter 
part of the spring semester the orches- 
tras and bands give separate concerts. 
The beginning groups perform, then the 
intermediate, and finally the advanced. 
Not one person is left out. 

To carry out this tremendous pro- 
gram at Dana Junior High School, there 
are two directors, one for band and one 
for orchestra. In addition, each director 
has the high school group, so’each direc- 
tor has four performing groups. This 
increases his desire to have the best 
possible instrumental music. 

If such a program is to be put into 
a successful operation it requires a 
friendly and helpful administration, plus 
energetic music teachers, plus a work- 
able plan. 











IfI Were A Communist... 


F I WERE a Communist, I would 

like to believe that the basic intelli- 
gence of an individual varies in direct 
proportion to the amount of training 
and education that is given him. Then 
I would feel justified in urging that the 
schools intensify their instruction of the 
mentally retarded rather than of the 
smart, for the smart already are smart 
enough, and, if we develop the dull and 
neglect the smart, all, if not created 
equal, will eventually achieve equality. 

Also I would like to believe that 
characteristics and abilities, developed 
through education and training, could 
be transmitted biologically from parent 
to child. 

If these beliefs were true, then, just 
as wealth may be accumulated, and so- 
cial position enhanced and transmitted 
from parent to child over a series of 
generations, so basic intelligence and 
ability to learn could be increased and 
transmitted. 

And yet I would be opposed to the 
passing on from one generation to an- 
other of any privilege based on wealth 
or social position. Therefore, I would 
oppose hereditary privilege based on in- 
telligence also. 

Consequently, I would argue as fol- 
lows: What has any privileged class 
that it did not receive? If it be wealth, 
social standing, or intelligence, why 
should any of these confer privilege? 
Given a little time they all could be de- 
veloped within any family. If the acci- 
dent of birth makes one rich, or plants 
one in the seats of the mighty, or ren- 
ders one highly intelligent because his 
forebears had opportunity and used it 
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4 By E. W. GILLIS 





q Here is a satirical note of protest 
against the coddling of mediocrity. 
In submitting it, Mr. Gillis wrote, “I 
enclose herewith a protest at what 
seems to me to be an excessive 
amount of time and effort being spent 
on the education of retarded children 
to the corresponding neglect of those 
who are by nature mentally superior.” 


Those readers who believe educa- 
tion must be a case of “both—and,” 
rather than “either—or,” may have 
their turn at the argument. Mr. Gillis 
is principal of the Longfellow Junior 
High School in Fresno. 





advantageously, why should the de- 
scendant benefit for those reasons? 

If circumstance, or tyranny, have 
denied equivalent opportunity or the 
means of development to the ancestors 
of another family, should their descend- 
ants be handicapped thereby ? 

Therefore, I would be interested in 
destroying the traditional bases of privi- 
lege of all kinds. An agency for de- 
stroying privilege due to wealth already 
exists in the form of excessive taxation. 
Privilege due to social position could be 
destroyed by denying that any man is 
socially better than any other man, and 
by asserting that, therefore, all must 
have equal rights and opportunity re- 
gardless of social tradition. 

Privilege due to inherent intelligence 
could be destroyed by casting doubt on 
the altruistic motives of all men of high 
intelligence, by limiting the educational 
opportunities of the highly intelligent 
to exactly those of the mediocre, by 
deprecating the worth to society of high 


a 








IF I WERE A COMMUNIST 


individual intelligence, and by stressing 
the value of conformity to the thought 
processes of the average, for “the voice 
of the people is the voice of God.” 


F the best leader is one who intel- 

lectually is the peer of the masses, 
one who is not ahead of his times, who 
can be understood by the common man 
because he, too, is a common man, who 
differs from his fellows only in being a 
more vocal, more positive, more aggres- 
sive members of the average, then to 
be highly intelligent is of no value in 
leadership; and privilege, as formerly 
granted on that basis, would have no 
validity. Where conformity to the usual 
is the desideratum, brilliancy will not 
serve, for high talent tends to aberrance. 
Everyone knows that deep thinkers al- 
ways have tended to disrupt the ordered 
progress of society, causing doubt and 
confusion within the established order. 
Christ, for instance, was a nonconform- 
ist and has caused endless turmoil. Con- 
formity, on the contrary, makes possible 
the consolidation of social gains. 

An ordered economy in a static so- 
ciety, without privilege of any kind, 
whether due to former wealth, tradition, 
or inherent intelligence, would produce 
Communism. If I were a Communist 
those are the conditions that I would 
want to prevail. 

The trouble is that racial wisdom has 
produced such disturbing aphorisms as, 
“When the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch”; and “In the 
kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king.” These do not refer to physical 
blindness. 

The fact of the matter is that intelli- 
gence is inherited, not acquired, and 
that, even in a Communistic régime, in 
the end those of higher intelligence will 
rule. Privilege due to inherited wealth, 
or social position, may fail, but the 
more intelligent will eventually emerge 
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as the strongest and, hence, as those 
with privilege. The elite of the intellect 
cannot be destroyed, for even among 
morons there will be some few at the 
upper end of the curve of normal distri- 
bution. 

Since “anything that is absolute is 
pathological,’ pure Communism can 
never prevail. Intellectually, mankind 
can neither be raised by education and 
training to a common level of intelli- 
gence, nor can it be reduced to a 
common level by the removal of privi- 
lege, including the privilege of continu- 
ing to live. The tumbrel did not lu, 
away all of the intelligent during the 
French Revolution. Nor does the glori- 
fication of Lysenko and the endorse- 
ment of his theories of genetics by the 
Communists prove their truth. 


OWEVER, if I were a Commu- 
nist, I would act as if those theo- 
ries were true. I would approve and 
attempt to foster the gauging of the 
instruction in the public schools to the 
comprehension and speed of learning 
of the intellectually mediocre. I would 
urge that special attention be given to 
the education of the mentally handi- 
capped, and I would oppose, as un- 
democratic, any attempt to give special 
instruction to the intellectually superior. 
Nature is on their side anyway. Is it 
fair to afford these naturally privileged 
ones any advantage further than that 
which already is theirs through no 
virtue of their own? No, the optimum 
good for society is the welfare of the 
common man, and, doubtless, the sense 
of the common man is a better guide 
than the prescience of the intellectually 
superior. 
In other words, give us beer for all, 
a little stale please ; a “people’s car, not 
a Cadillac; an Uncle Joe” . . . shall I 
say, “not a Harry Truman”? 
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INALLY, if I were a Communist, 

I would approve exactly what a ma- 
jority of the public schools in this coun- 
try are doing. For instance, I would 
approve the granting of the high school 
diploma to all pupils who remain a full 
four years in high school, regardless of 
whether or not they have attained any 
fixed standard of academic excellence, 
and I would urge that the same pro- 
cedures be extended into college. Isn’t 
it true that it is not so much what you 
learn in college that counts, but rather 
the experiences that you have, and 
whom you get to know? 

In fact, the program of the public 
school in many ways is exactly what the 
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Communists would want it to be it 
they could have planned it to further 
their peculiar interests. The lack of at- 
tention given to the development of the 
intelligent pupil, the concentration of 
educational effort on remedial instruc- 
tion for the laggards, the complacency 
with which the general public and even 
the already highly educated people ac- 
cept without protest the flooding of the 
public school with half-trained teachers, 
all indicate that José Ortega y Gasset 
has something when he assures us that 
“the world is suffering from a vertical 
invasion of the masses,” that it has been 
“taken over by the commonplace mind.” 

















American History and World Backgrounds 


New York State Education Department Division of Secondary Education has 
prepared an experimental outline of a two-year social studies program. The 
teachers of New York are being invited to try out the materials and make sug- 
gestions for revisions. In their suggestions to teachers they say, “In the last 
analysis the criterion that must be used in evaluating the outcomes in social 
studies instruction as part of the core curriculum is that of civic or social compe- 
tence, rather than that of content covered.” The recommended units are: 

Part I—Worip Backcrounps 


(6 weeks). 


—_— ee 
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. An Introduction to the Study of World History (2 weeks). 
. The Development of Governmental Institutions (6 weeks). 
. Nationalism and Internationalism (5 weeks). 
. Social and Cultural Patterns (7 weeks). 
. The Industrial Revolution and World Economic Relationships (8 weeks). 
. The Crisis of the Atomic Age (4 weeks). 
Part II—American History AND PROBLEMS 
. The Development of Constitutional Democracy in the United States 


. The Use and Depletion of Our National Resources (4 weeks). 
. Labor and Industry in the United States (7 weeks). 

. Our Social Institutions (5 weeks). 

. United States Foreign Relations (7 weeks). 

. Major Isssues of Our Times (3 weeks). 


—Zeal for American Democracy, November, 1948. 
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Avcesra, First Course. By Raleigh Schor- 
ling, Rolland R. Smith and John R. Clark. 
Yonkers 5: World Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. 406. $1.92. 

ALGEBRA, MEANING AND Mastery. By Daniel 
W. Snader. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Company, 1949. Pp. 502. $2.20. 


ALGEBRA; Book Ong, ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
By A. M. Welchons and W. R. Kricken- 
berger. Boston 17: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Pp. 580. $2.12. 


HIS is an unusual year. Three new 

beginning algebra textbooks have 
appeared, all of which are good. 
Teachers will find that these books are 
distinctly new in that the authors have 
given recognition to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Commission? and the 
Commission on Post-War Plans,? have 
made the books mathematically sound, 
and have taken into account more of the 
current views on how mathematics is 
learned. 


To appreciate some of the features 
of these books it is interesting to com- 
pare them as to content, format, how 
they start the course, emphasis upon 
meaning, provisions for developing 
mathematical thinking, provision for 
fixing and maintaining skills and con- 
cepts, provision for individual differ- 
ences, and other special features. 

Content: All three books include very 
complete coverage of material usually 
associated with beginning algebra. To 
provide for the two “tracks” recom- 





1 Final Report, Joint Commission of Mathe- 
matical Association of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Fifteenth Yearbook, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. 

2Second Report, Committee on Post-War 
Plans, National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Mathematics Teacher. 


mended by the Joint Commission, they 
all include numerical trigonometry and 
the common plane and solid geometric 
figures with their formulas. In addition, 
they contain material recommended for 
the first “track,” as follows: 
Schorling® includes arithmetic review 
exercises in the back of the book, and 
covers graphs of functions, but omits 
statistical graphs. 
Snader includes a chapter on loga- 
rithms and the slide rule, covers all 
types of graphs very completely, but 
does not provide arithmetic review. 
W elchons includes arithmetic review, 
and covers all types of graphs com- 
pletely. 

Format: Schorling uses good paper, and 
contains satisfactory pictures, and 
good diagrams. The general page ap- 
pearance is normal. 

Snader uses excellent paper, contains 
very few pictures (omitted “to pre- 
vent diversion of attention’), and 
makes excellent use of diagrams. The 
pages are slightly larger than normal 
with unusually open, clear-cut appear- 
ance. 

Welchons uses good paper, the pages 
are open appearing, and contains good 
diagrams and very good pictures. 

How do they start the course? Schorling 
starts with the formula. Familiar and 
new formulas are intermixed, vocab- 
ulary and symbols explained and de- 
fined, and evaluation practice given. 
Then the basic processes are intro- 
duced. 

Snader starts with algebra as a lan- 
guage. Emphasis is placed upon 
translating to and from algebraic ex- 


a For convenience the name of the first au- 
thor only will be used. 
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pressions, with familiar formulas used 
for illustration. Vocabulary and sym- 
bols develop through illustrations. 
Then formulating equations for 
simple problems is introduced. 


Welchons starts with a brief section 
on how letters represent numbers in 
formulas, then the vocabulary and 
symbols are developed by illustration 
and definition, each contained in a 
separate paragraph. This is followed 
by evaluation, algebraic expressions, 
solution of simple equations, and ap- 
plied problems. 


Emphasis upon meaning (“why do it 
that way”): All three books discuss 
examples, arrive at reasonable conclu- 
sions, and then formulate principles or 
rules and provide practice for use of 
these rules. Snader tries to lead the stu- 
dent to form generalizations. Welchons 
frequently omits key words from rules, 
letting the student supply them. They 
all show unusual care in providing the 
reasons for the facts and processes. 


Provision for developing mathematical 
thinking: Aside from developing mean- 
ings, providing for learning concepts, 
and fixing skills (all of which are essen- 
tial to mathematical thinking), all three 
books attempt to lead students through 
mathematical analysis to formulation of 
their own conclusions. They all use 
problems that demand thinking about 
algebra and that require interpretation 
of familiar ideas in algebraic form. 
They all start verbal problems early and 
continue throughout the entire course. 
Provisions for fixing and maintaining 
skills and concepts: All three books con- 
tain an excellent quantity and variety of 
problems for fixing skills, and applica- 
tions are drawn from diverse fields: 


Schorling: All chapters have chapter 
review and general review, and the 
book contains multiple choice and 
completion exercises frequently to fix 
concepts. 
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Snader: Unit and cumulative review 
are included at the end of each unit. 
Welchons: Chapter review, chapter 
test, and general review are given at 
the end of each chapter. Cumulative 
tests are included at the end of chap- 
ters 6, 7, 8, and 17, 18. 

Provision for individual differences: 
Schorling separates exercises into 
two parts according to difficulty, and 
stars optional pages or topics. 
Snader includes logarithms and slide 
rule and numerical trigonometry sec- 
tions for use with better students, and 
problems are arranged according to 
difficulty. 
Welchons letters all topics and ex- 
ercises A, B, or C, where A means 
“for all students,” B “additional work 
for students with more interest and 
ambition,” and C to “challenge ex- 
ceptional students.” 


Other features: 


Schorling contains a good choice of 
formulas, well chosen applications, 
very clear developments, and makes 
occasional reference to history. 
Snader makes developments and ex- 
amples so clear that good students 
should be able to proceed independ- 
ently, makes frequent reference to 
history, and contains a large number 
of worked examples with questions 
and explanations. 
Welchons contains, in each chapter, 
text and pictures covering applica- 
tions of algebra in physics, nature, 
drafting, and other fields, the differ- 
ent concepts and definitions stand out 
in separate paragraphs, includes oral 
problems, and features clearcut de- 
velopments. 

Any one of these books should be of 
considerable assistance to the teacher 
in making algebra a subject that is liked, 
understood, and in which students pos- 
sess the requisite skills.—C. R. Purpy, 
San Jose State College. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EpuUCATION APPLIED. 
By Clifford Lee Brownell. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. 366. 
$3.75. 


ScnHoo. Heatta Epucation. By Delbert 
Oberteuffer. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 405. $3.25. 


HESE two books share a very real 

distinction since they both inaugu- 
rate an initial venture into a new area 
for two of the outstanding publishers in 
the country. McGraw-Hill and Harper 
and Brothers have launched their series 
in health education, physical education 
and recreation with these volumes, writ- 
ten in each case by the editor of the 
series. Both authors are well known 
men holding authoritative posts in the 
profession and already have contributed 
extensively to the literature in their pro- 
fessional field. Dr. Clifford Lee Brow- 
nell is Chairman of the Department of 
Health Education and Physical Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer is 
Chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation at Ohio State 
University. 

The texts are written principally for 
use in university classes. Each chapter 
includes selected readings. Dr. Ober- 
teuffer includes an excellent chapter on 
Teacher Resources with particular at- 
tention to audio-visual aids such as films, 
film strips and slides. 

In Dr. Brownell’s book, entitled 
Principles of Health Education Applied 
the author states that : 


The book is intended for use by students of 
health education who need to acquire for 
themselves a foundation of principles upon 
which to construct the details of their spe- 
cialized competence. The persons concerned 
with health education in schools and col- 
leges include a wide range of individuals 
and groups. 


There are then listed a dozen groups 
of persons in schools, colleges, and the 
general community who need to under- 
stand health principles and would profit 


from a study of this book. A careful 
reading of this text, however, brings 
one to feel that it is more suited to the 
needs of college students in a course in 
principles of health education and that 
claiming its value for everyone con- 
cerned with health from school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and architects to lay 
groups seems unjustified. 


It is particularly clear in relation to 
definition of terms, but less precise and 
consistent in the statement of working 
principles. The author more often gives 
lists of the arguments on both sides of 
present-day controversial issues rather 
than following through a broad basic 
view of the field showing the principles 
consistent with this view. This is one of 
the reasons why the volume seems to be 
more useful for a college text. It de- 
pends on further reading and class dis- 
cussion for the readers’ clarification of 
basic principles. 

The point of view of the volume is 
forward looking and consistent with the 
best modern view of this area of educa- 
tional need as evidenced in such quota- 
tions from Williams’ “Health is that 
quality of Life which enables the in- 
dividual to live most and serve best,” in 
Chapter I, to the discussion in Chapter 
VI of the trend to change the name and 
purpose of the health examination to 
“health appraisal.” 

Chapter IX, “Health and Safety In- 
struction,” develops an outright state- 
ment (p. 251) on basic principles of 
method. These start with student needs 
and are consistent with the best present- 
day educational thinking. However, the 
whole matter of the student’s participa- 
tion in planning and developing his pro- 
gram along with the teacher is inade- 
quately treated. It is given only six lines 
under the heading of “Student Commit- 
tees.” It reads: 


Special committees of students may profit- 
ably survey the school-health program or 
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the health facilities of the community (after 
gaining permission from the proper authori- 
ties) and report to the class on conditions 
found, the class later formulating a series 
of practical recommendation for improve- 
ment. Individual student surveys of their 
own health problems, followed by plans for 

correcting apparent inadequacies, serve a 

useful purpose. 

The best chapter in the book in the 
opinion of this reviewer is the final 
Chapter XII in which the theme is 
developed around the idea that the 
quality of the program depends on the 
persons teaching it and the excellence 
of their preparation. Dr. Brownell states 
(p. 328): 

The trend of educational progress moves 
in the direction of specialized teachers for 
health and safety with appropriate certifi- 
cation standards established by state de- 
partments of education. To perform these 
duties with the greatest efficiency to the 
school and satisfaction to himself, the 
teacher must have a sincere interest in the 
individual health problems of students and 
a keen desire to instruct youth in the tech- 
niques of wholesome living. He must be able 
to organize the program of health instruc- 
tion within the framework of adopted school 
or college policies and to help in the formu- 
lation of new policies directed toward the 
improvement of health in the school and 
community. 


He develops the modern view that 
education in healthful living is so im- 
portant to the child that we must be 
assured of the instructor’s full prepara- 
tion and must allow adequate time for 
this instruction in the school program. 
Whether the qualified person is a physi- 
cal education teacher, a home economist, 
a nurse or a biology teacher matters 
less than the assurance of his adequate 
preparation for his teaching assignment 
in the health area. The author also 
makes clear that all teachers contribute 
to the program of health education. 

Dr. Oberteuffer’s book is written with 
imagination, power and authority. It 
sharply states its purpose, delimits its 
use and proceeds to logically develop a 
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basic point of view and the applications 
of these principles in the experiences of 
the school program. The author states 
his purpose thus: 


This book is written for college and uni- 
versity students preparing for teaching, 
nursing, or medicine. It attempts to give 
a comprehensive view of the many aspects 
of a school health program and to describe 
those policies and procedures which are 
proving most successful at the present time, 


Dr. Oberteuffer establishes his base 
in individual and group needs. He 
states: 


A modern program of school health edu- 
cation has its origins, then, in the lives of 
people. It does not spring from any precon- 
ceived notions of an academician that “these 
things should be taught because I believe 
they should.” No such flimsy evidence is 
admissible. Nor does it spring from the idea 
that if children can be given a knowledge 
of the structure and function of body parts 
they will go forth and live long and success- 
ful lives. No such position is acceptable 
because today it is known that such back- 
grounds of information function only feebly 
in the solution of a current problem of mar- 
riage, or food selection, or anxiety. 


The book develops basic problems 
confronting schools and then gives de- 
tailed chapters for teachers on planning, 
content, integrating the program with 
the life of the school and organizing 
courses and units of instruction. His 
chapter on evaluation of instruction is 
particularly helpful. This is a book 
about which this reviewer is particularly 
enthusiastic because of its soundness of 
base and clarity of statement. The chap- 
ters describing present day problems in 
our society, the section on curriculum 
and teaching, and the chapter on school 
and community relationships are of 
especial worth. It should be enthusias- 
tically recommended for use as a text 
in college courses in school health edu- 
cation.—RosaLinp Cassipy, Professor 
of Physical Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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Puysics— Tue Story or Enercy. By H. 
Emmett Brown and Edward C. Schwach- 
ten. Boston 16: D. C. Heath Co., 1949. 
Pp. xi + 593. $3.20. 


LTHOUGH the predominant pat- 
tern in physics textbooks has been 
to begin with a consideration of me- 
chanics and then move on to heat, sound, 
light, magnetism, and electricity in turn, 
there has continued to be a question as 
to whether the science had to be studied 
in this order. This textbook revises the 
order by beginning with a section called 
“Sound Energy” and then moving suc- 
cessively through sections entitled 
“Light Energy,” “Energy and the Work 
of the World,” “Electrical Energy,” and 
finally “Energy and Motion.” Each sec- 
tion has chapter divisions of large topics 
and subdivisions called “problems.” Ac- 
tually, most of these “problems” are 
really “Questions” ; e.g., “How is Quan- 
tity of Light Measured?” This may be 
a problem to a physicist, but (psycho- 
logically ) to a learning secondary school 
physics student it should more accu- 
rately be called a question. 


The book has been written in excellent 
form, with unusually good illustrations, 
schematics, examples, “Things to Do,” 
sample problems, and many good exer- 
cises, Several useful tables are found in 
the Appendix. Also included is an ap- 
pendix section reviewing simple mathe- 
matical concepts for students. Many 
incidents in the historical evolution of 
science are revealed, and the authors 
have included many practical applica- 
tions of the physical concepts and prin- 
ciples. The vocabulary is appropriate 
for this age level and the explanations 
are quite clear. If students are properly 
motivated in class, this textbook can be 
a rich and satisfying experience for 
them. 


Disappointing is the small space al- 
lotted to nuclear energy and its scientific 
and social implications. A total of four- 
teen pages is given to one chapter en- 


titled “Electricity and Atomic Energy,” 
and there are a few scattered references 
in other parts of the book to this impor- 
tant topic. This, unfortunately, is con- 
sistent with practices in physics teaching 
on the high school level. With the above 
limitations, however, this is an excellent 
physics textbook.——B. FranK GIL- 
LETTE, School of Education, Stanford 
University. 
? tA 7 


New Drrections In Science TEACHING. By 
Anita D. Laton and S. Ralph Powers. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
Pp. xi + 164. $2.50. 


6 EW DIRECTIONS...” will 
be found quite useful for sci- 
ence teachers and supervisors, and 
for curriculum codrdinators because it 
shows clearly what can be done even 
during war-time abnormal conditions to 
move science-education into more func- 
tional practices. This book tells about 
some of the newer practices which grew 
out of the experiences of the codperation 
with the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science at Teachers College, 
Columbia University with a group of 
teachers from 17 secondary schools. 
This Bureau started its work in 1935 
but the earlier years consisted of laying 
the foundations for the actual work of 
1940-43 which is reported here. 

It is safe to say that the editors do 
not reveal many revolutionary practices. 
In fact, the reader may feel alarmed 
at calling some of the reported changes 
as New Directions. This represents the 
well-known lag between educational 
theory and practice, and it should be 
heartening to read about rather exten- 
sive curricular re-organizations (or at 
least enrichment) in some of the well- 
rooted science courses like chemistry 
and biology. One of the chief values of 
the book is in pointing out that curricu- 
lar changes are possible—even in war- 
time. It has long been recognized that a 
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paradoxical situation has existed in the 
lack of experimental practices in science 
teaching — where experimentation has 
been exalted. Perhaps New Directions 
will show that experimentation works 
even in science teaching! 

One might well question why this 
report was so long delayed. It seems 
like an anti-climax to read about “new” 
practices of six or more years ago. It 
is almost time for another report from 
these same teachers. “Educational lag” 
is not decreased by delaying so long the 
reports of experimental practices. It 
seems apparent that one of the other 
values reported was the individual 
growth of teachers. This is to be ex- 
pected and certainly is one justification 
of such extensive study and coéperation 
as characterized the work of the Bureau 
of Education Research in Science. If 
more publicity had been given the 
project and the final report given earlier, 
would the growth to science teachers 
generally have been more widespread? 


The curricular changes reported on 
fell into three divisions: (1) Introduc- 
tion of new interdepartmental courses ; 
(2) Development of new courses in 
science, and (3) Change of emphases 
in already existing courses. In all of the 
practices the constant emphasis was on 
general education and based upon the 
concept of education of young people in 
accordance with their needs. The reader 
will receive valuable hints about de- 
sirable goals of sciente-education in 
terms of youth needs, because that is 
where the emphasis has been laid with- 
out question. 

As the editors state so well, this is 
“...an illustration of how teachers who 
know their communities and who are 
thinking of the meaning of science for 
improving living have sought to put 
their philosophy of education into prac- 
tice in specific situations.”—B. Frank 
GILLETTE, School of Education Stan- 
ford University. 
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E:mtown’s Youtu. By A. B. Hollingshead. 
New York 16: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949. Pp. x + 480. $5.00. 


LTHOUGH Dr. Hollingshead’s 
study of the effects of class struc- 
ture on the adolescents of a small mid- 
western town was conducted from the 
standpoint of the sociologist, none of us 
in education can afford to shrug it off 
as “out of my field.” If we assume that 
“Elmtown” is really “Everytown,” then 
we must admit that Dr. Hollingshead’s 
findings are an indictment of the com- 
munity’s failure to provide education 
to all youth on a democratic basis. Edu- 
cators will find small comfort in the fact 
that education in Elmtown appears 
merely to have played a passive role as 
a willing accomplice of a class and status 
system which defrauded a large seg- 
ment of Elmtown’s youth of the amount 
and kind of education to which they 
were entitled. Elmtown’s school system 
apparently exists solely for the purpose 
of maintaining the social status quo, and 
its success is evaluated by the upper and 
middle classes, on whose behalf it oper- 
ates, in the light of its ability to maintain 
the existing social order. 

Here are some of Dr. Hollingshead’s 
more spectacular findings: 

(1) The schools of Elmtown do not 
operate to provide opportunity to the 
more gifted and industrious members of 
the less privileged classes, as we had 
hoped was the case in Everytown. On 
the contrary, the system operates to 
nudge lower class children out the easy 
exits from the system; it discourages 
their attendance rather than encourages 
it. 

(2) While the people of Elmtown 
(as do the people of Everytown) openly 
approve of such movements as the 
Campfire Girls, the Girl Scouts, and the 
Boy Scouts, they support them only if 
they are sponsored by the “right people.” 
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(3) The town high school was built 
in the 1890’s (with 414-foot halls), the 
morale of the professional staff was 
poor, and the school had been suspended 
by the North Central Association for 
not meeting standards. In spite of these 
shortcomings, the feeling of the towns- 
people who controlled the Board of 
Education was that the school was 
“adequate,” apparently because it ful- 
filled its chief role so successfully—that 
of maintaining class and status structure 
intact from generation to generation. 

(4) The professional staff connive 
at maintaining the status structure 
within the high school by permitting 
upper and middle class students to vio- 
late school rules with relative impunity, 


whereas lower class students are pun- 
ished harshly. 


It is to be hoped that the controversies 
and discussions which this book will 
engender will result in much soul- 
searching on the part of professional 
educators. It is to be earnestly desired 
that this soul searching will lead to 
further research on a broader scope, 
because there is a crucial point which 
any proponent of the broader implica- 
tions of this book must yield to the 
opposition: “Even assuming that Dr. 
Hollingshead’s findings are true for 
Elmtown, are they equally true about 
Everytown or for the town I live in?” 

Only additional extensive research 
can give the answer, and until it does, 
an attitude composed of objectivity, 
enlightened skepticism, and continued 
soul-searching seems to be indicated. 
—H.C.L 
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General Text-Book Catalog 


More than 7,500 primary and secondary school textbooks will be listed by 
subject in the new 1949 edition of the American Educational Catalog. This 
catalog, which is supported codperatively by the textbook publishers, and which 
is distributed at 50 cents per copy postpaid (free to school superintendents), 
was formerly arranged alphabetically by author. The titles covered have been 
carefully classified by the publishers and include all active titles under college level. 

The change to the classified arrangement was made in answer to many re- 
quests from educators, who found that the old arrangement did not help them 
much unless they could remember the author’s name. 

The need for an author-list has not diminished, but in the past year it has 
been partially met by the publication of a new reference volume entitled Books 


in Print: 


An Author-Title Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual. This 


lists almost all available books, both trade and text, although some textbook 
firms did not submit their titles for listing. 

The American Educational Catalog was published in May, 1949, by the R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., which firm also 


publishes Books in Print. 
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